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“GOD'S ACRE.” 





Such a wide dormitory! East and west 
The gentle winds go sighing in their quest 
Among the grasses, as their whispers low 
Might soothe the sleepers. Mothers, as they 


go 
About their children’s beds, speak soft—so 
here 
Kind Nature seems most motherly and dear; 
Lighting her pleasant lamps at eventide, 
She guards this holy place, so still and wide! 


Such a vast homestead! All its friendly 
doors 

Stand wide from dawn till dawn, and on it 
pours 

The sun its gladness, and the cloud its rain, 

And winter’s snows pass and return again— 

And God’s great peace abides here; chang- 
ing time, 

And shifting seasons, varied zone and clime 

Are all as one. Here sleep with sealéd eyes 

God’s own, till He proclaim, ‘* Awake! 
Arise!” — Youth's Companion. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Subscribers sending checks will please 
attach an internal revenue stamp in ac- 
cordance with the new law. 





This week we conclude our summary 
of the proceedings of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Denver. It was 
a magnificent national object-lesson in 
woman suffrage of a week’s duration, 
with the enfranchised women of four 
States as teachérs, and one thousand of 
the leading women of America as scholars. 





Helena, Montana, is the centre of the 
suffrage sentiment of that State, and can 
boast of having one of the brainiest clubs 
in the country. The president of the 
Business Women’s Equal Suffrage Club, 
Dr. Maria M. Dean, is also president of 
the Board of School Trustees, having been 
elected for the second time as a member. 
Ella Knowles Haskell, chairman of the 
Woman’s State Central Committee, is a 
well-known attorney. Madam Medini, 
president of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is a finished musician, a fine singer, 
and the author of two volumes of poetry. 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, the treasurer of the 
Business Woman’s Suffrage Club and of 
the State Suffrage Association, has re- 
cently been appointed chairman of the 
City Board of Health by the present 
liberal-minded young mayor, Frank J. 
Edwards. Helena is fortunate in having 





among its citizens many women who fulfil 
completely every duty of private life and 
those of public positions as well. There 
are four women physicians in the city; 
the principals of all the public schools, 
except one, are women; the County 
Superintendent of Schools is Miss Johns- 
ton; the instructor of drawing, Miss 
Wheeler, is also a painter of great merit, 
whose pictures have appeared at New 
York art exhibitions; Mrs. Harrison, 
leader of St. Peter’s choir, is the in- 
structor in vocal music in the city schools; 
Madame Ericke,a graduate of the Stuttgart 
avd Constantinople Conservatories of 
Music, is the leader of a fine orchestra, 
and is herself master of the violin; Miss 
Jackman is the founder and principal of 
the Jackman Business College; Miss Lou 
Guthrie is the librarian of the State Law 
Library and has occupied the position for 
more than ten years; Mrs. Gertrude 
Lippincott is the librarian of the State 
Historical Library; all the assistants in 
the City Public Library are women, and 
Miss Josephine Israel has recently been 
appointed by the Mayor, one of the 
Board of Trustees of that library; Mrs. 
Maud D. Baker has one of the best 
photograph galleries in the State, run 
wholly by herself, and Mrs. Barbour is 
the author of a popular novel, ** Told in 
the Rockies.’’ There is also the usual 
large percentage of stenographers, clerks, 
and saleswomen, besides music-teachers, 
teachers of elocution, etc. Helena men 
are liberal and advanced in their views as 
regards the “woman question,” having 
discovered, what ought to be self-evident 
to all, that the best and most helpful man 
or woman is the one who makes the most 
and best use of opportunities. 





Among other excellent features of the 
Vermont W. S. A. is a rotation in the 
presidency of women and men. This was 
the usual rule of the American W. S. A., 
which for many years alternated in its 
presidency men and women. This year 
Mrs. Beeman is succeeded by Rev. J. L. 
Storey. 





The battles of the past week, which 
have subjected thousands of our brave 
soldiers and their opponents to lingering 
agonies and death under the fiery sun 
and drenching rains of Cuba, without 
adequate shelter, food, or medical supplies, 
ought to rouse our people to instant 
exertion. In Boston more money was 
wasted by our municipal authorities on 
fireworks upon the Fourth of July than 
would have despatched a hospital ship to 
relieve the sufferers at Santiago. 





Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, editor of the 
Woman’s Tribune, is going to Cuba as a 
war correspondent. She accompanies her 
husband, who has been ordered to join 
the American army there as a brigadier- 
general in the Volunteer Army. She was 
one of the first in Washington to join the 
Woman’s Cuban Relief Association. We 
wish her a successful mission and a safe 
return, 





The referendum vote on Australian fed- 
eration has resulted in the adoption of the 
constitution by three out of the four col- 
onies that have voted. Victoria, Tasma- 
nia, and South Australia ratify; New 
South Wales, though giving a majority in 
its favor, failed in the number of votes re- 
quired, The vote stood over 70,000 for, 
and 65,000 against; but 80,000 was the 
limit to be reached. Western Australia 
will not vote until the end of the year, 
and Queensland has not yet made any pro- 
vision for a referendum. The adoption of 
the constitution by any three of the col- 
onies insures the establishment of federa- 
tion so far as the three are concerned. 
With New South Wales left out, the start 
will be somewhat discouraging; but the 
issue will be simplified by the knowledge 
that only 10,000 votes will need to be won 
over. 





The American death ratein almost ev- 
ery State is higher for males than for fe- 
males. There is an excessive mortality 
among males in the earlier years, which, 
although the sexes differ but little in this 
regard at more advanced ages, makes it- 
self felt in the statistics. Males are also 
enormously more subject to certain com- 
mon causes of death than females. They 
are five times more likely to die of alco- 
holism, four times more likely to commit 
suicide, and three times as likely to be 
killed by accident. Females, on the other 
hand, succumb more readily than males 





to many diseases common to both sexes. 
They are, as the census shows, more likely 
to die of cancer, peritonitis, whooping 
cough,consumption, diphtheria, scarlet fe- 
ver, and measles. The death rate is every- 
where, not excepting the Southern States, 
higher among the negroes than among 
the whites. It is also somewhat higher 
among the foreign-born population and 
the part that has one foreign-born parent, 
than among native-born. The greatest 
mortality is among the children of moth- 
ers born in Italy, Bohemia, and Hungary. 
The death rate is invariably lower among 
married persons than among the single of 
the same ages. 





The Berkshire Congregational Club re- 
cently held its first ‘ladies’ night,’’ at 
Springfield, Mass. At the business meet- 
ing preceding the banquet, a proposition 
to admit women to membership on equal 
terms with men was laid over for future 
discussion, a proceeding that may have 
added vigor to the speech of the women 
who were chief guests of honor. Mrs, 
Alice Freeman Palmer spoke on “* Women 
in Education,’ and said among other 
things: 

** Women are coming more and more to 
serve on school boards for the good of the 
schools, It is the new work woman is 
doing in the school, and women are feel- 
ing this new responsibility. Nearly every 
university now confers its honors on girls 
and boys alike, and more than $20,000,000 
has been given since the civil war for girls’ 
education alone. This has been the ad- 
vance of the last twenty years. The com- 
ing woman will ask even more — better 
education and suffrage.” 

Mrs. S. S. Fessenden spoke on ‘*‘ Women 
and the State,’’ making a strong plea for 
equal suffrage. 





A boy in a graduating class of a Boston 
high school told his father, a judge, that 
‘boys were nowhere” in his class, for 
there were fifty girls to five boys. He 
added, ‘They are talking suffrage all the 
time, and I told them I didn’t believe in 
it. ‘Well,’ they said, ‘your father does!’ 
Do you, father?” ‘Yes, he said, I do.”’ 
And he not only believes, but is an 
honored member of the Woman Suffrage 
League in his section of the city. 
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COLORADO SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


RECEPTION BY COLORADO WOMEN VOTERS, 


A most interesting and brilliant occa- 
sion was the reception tendered to the 
visiting suffragists and other club women 
by the Equal Suffrage Association of Col- 
orado, on the afternoon of June 24, It 
was held at the Central Christian Church, 
which was handsomely decorated with 
the suffrage colors. The little wild sun- 
flower was massed in big yellow jars, 
vases, and as a centerpiece for the lunch- 
tables. With the sunflowers were mingled 
yellow columbine and other wild flowers. 
The audience room and parlor were hand- 
somely hung with draperies in suffrage 
yellow and national colors. Palms were 
banked and placed about the stage, upon 
which sat Mrs. T. M. Patterson, president 
of the association, Miss Theodosia Am- 
mons, secretary, Mrs. John L. Routt, Mrs. 
Guthrie-Brown, who attended the second 
suffrage convention ever held in this 
country, nearly fifty years ago, and the 
junior editor of the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 
Mrs, T. M. Patterson, in explaining the 
purpose of the meeting, spoke as follows: 


MRS. PATTERSON'S ADDRESS. 


Our meeting to-day has been called in 
honor of two widely separated yet closely 
connected events. One the obscure meet- 
ing, now historic, of a few courageous 
innovators at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in the 
summer of 1848; the other, this great 
national convention at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains in the summer of 1898. 
Who shall say that the hundreds of able 
women welcomed to Denver this week are 
not the lineal descendants, according to 
the spirit, of the Seneca Falls heroines? 

The little band of '48 met in the interest 
of woman, to ask a recognition of her 
fundamental civic rights as an individual 
part of an organized community, claiming 
this recognition not only as a matter of 
simple justice, but also because they be- 
lieved that woman’s voice is needed in 
any vital decisions for the common 


. But what to-day is the meaning of this 
grand organization of women’s clubs, if 
not the irresistible conviction that wo- 
man’s help in public interests cannot 
safely be dispensed with? 

It is evidently not the desire for a more 
profound study of literature that has 
prompted the magnificent organization of 
federated clubs. The earnest discussion 
of many a phase of practical life in ex- 
clusively literary associations has so often 
made clear to sensitive women the urgent 
need of improved conditions, that depart- 
ments for practical work have been formed 
in many important clubs, and few purely 
literary organizations remain. 

Almost unconsciously, but by natural 
development in the stimulating atmos- 
phere of club life, the wish to be a factor 
in the world’s progress has grown strong, 
and a realization of the power of organized 
effort has led to the grand general federa- 
tion holding its biennial session in Denver 
to-day. But how suggestive of the in- 
evitable end of all this noble work in 
downright participation in public affairs 
are the subjects read to-day at the Broad- 
way Theatre! ‘The Possible Influence of 
Women on Legislation,’ ‘‘What the Lit- 
erary Club May Do for the Improvement 
of Towns and Villages,’’ ‘“The Palisades,” 
“A Little Housekeeping Out-of-doors.” 

The more women distinguish themselves 
as thinkers and practical , advisers, as 
organizers and parliamentarians, the 
more incomprehensibly inconsistent must 
be regarded those among them who hold 
to their old prejudice against that direct 
little agent of power, the ballot, which 
has so well been called the ‘‘dignitied and 
potent means of making one’s opinions 
count.”’ 

While we then proudly welcome and 
entertain our distinguished guests, let us 
congratulate them as club women on the 
fine progress they are making towards 
their manifest destiny—towards the day 
when they will gladly accept the honor 
and dignity of fuil citizenship. May they 
see and hear much in our enfranchised 
West to disarm their lingering opposition 
to that stage of potent codperation with 
the power that makes for righteousness 
—where they will no longer be content 
with citizenship by proxy. 

Two beautiful musical numbers were 
rendered by members of the St. Cecilia 
Musical Club, and Mrs. A. A. Hawley gave 
a polished little poem about the pioneers 
in the movement. 

Vivia A. B. Henderson, wife of the 
State examiner, Harry B. Henderson, of 
Wyoming, president of the Wyoming 
Volunteer Aid Society, and delegate from 
the Woman’s Club of Cheyenne, read the 
following paper: 


MRS. HENDERSON’S ADDBESS. 


Probably there is a vague, undefined 
feeling of sympathy which goes out from 
motherly hearts in the East towards the 
Western benedicts whose domestic bliss is 
destroyed, and whose home comforts are 
sacrificed on the altar of equal suffrage. 
It is almost certain that, with its mention, 


(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA CoDMAN, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Lunacy and Char- 
ity, has been reélected vice-chairman of 
the board. 

Ipa Le Roy, of Cincinnati, has offered 
her services to the U. S. War Department 
for balloon signal work. She says that 
she can take photographs or use explo- 
sives from her balloon, 

Miss JULIETTE ATKINSON is again lady 
champion of the United States in lawn- 
tennis. She won her title to this honor 
by defeating Miss Marion Jones last week 
in the tournament at Philadelphia. Miss 
Jones is a daughter of United States Sen- 
ator Jones, of Nevada, and she represents 
the Southern California Lawn-Tennis As- 
sociation, Miss Atkinson now keeps the 
challenge cup, having won it three times, 
in 1895, 1897, and 1898. 

Mrs. ANNA W. LonGstReETH, of Phila- 
delphia, whose wise foresight and dis- 
crimination are attested by the programme 
for the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, isa woman 
of rare executive ability and of varied 
club experience. She was for three years 
president of the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia, and supervised the forma- 
tion of the State Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, She is second vice-president of 
the Civic Club of Philadelphia—a club 
that has attracted the most highly cul- 
tured women of that city and is a model to 
civic clubs all over the United States. 


Miss ZINA Buxton, of the Elizabeth 
Gamble Deaconesses’ Home at Cincinnati, 
O., goes every morning to the Grand 
Central Station to watch for ignorant 
strangers and help them find respectable 
lodgings. She assists women burdened 
with children and luggage to buy their 
tickets, check their trunks, or take care of 
the little ones. Frequently she supplies 
needy people out of her own purse, as the 
stipulated sum allowed her every day to 
use as she thinks best is often inadequate. 
She gives lodging to young girls who have 
drifted to the city, having no money or 
friends. The fact that Miss Buxton 
lodged forty persons, took care of many. 
that were ill, and found work for many 
girls and women during the last month, 
proves the experiment a success. 

Mrs, CLEMENCE H. Crarts, of Boston, 
and Miss FrANcEs LINCOLN, of Worcester, 
have been appointed by Governor Wolcott 
on the board of commissioners to repre- 
sent American interests at the Paris Ex- 
position. Mrs, Crafts is the wife of Presi- 
dent Crafts of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. She has lived abroad a 
number of years, and her familiarity with 
several languages would make her a valued 
member of the commission, in addition to 
which her relationship on this side of the 
water makes her familiar with the im- 
portant educational interests of the coun- 
try. Miss Lincoln is the daughter of the 
late Hon. Waldo Lincoln, and through 
her assuciation for several years as a 
trustee of the Worcester Hospital is in 
touch with the State’s charitable institu. 
tions and kindred interests. 

Mrs. Harriet B. KExxs, of Roswell, 
N. M., is a woman with a genius for hard 
work and a desire to help ‘‘make the 
world better.’ For many years she was 
principal of a young women’s college at 
Fairmount, near Nashville, Tenn. It was 
a high-grade institution, where were edu- 
cated the presidents of the boards of lady 
managers of the recent expositions at 
both Atlanta and Nashville, Mrs. Emma 
M. Thompson and Mrs. Van Leer Kirk- 
man. Her health failing, Mrs. Kells went 
to the Gulf coast. There she founded 
and organized the school of the diocese 
of Mississippi, a high-grade school for 
young women, of which she was two years 
principal. Later, she occupied the chair 
of physiology and zoology in the Missis- 
sippi State College for Girls, a school 
numbering 400 students. Becoming tired 
of teaching, Mrs. Kells went into editorial 
work. After editing a paper of her own 
for three years, she was called to Chicago 
as coéditor with Miss Frances Willard on 
the Union Signal, where she remained 
several years. Her health failing again, 
she removed in 1895 to New Mexico. She 
purchased a fruit farm near Roswell, and 
experienced ranch life until she took 
charge of the public schools of that city. 
She founded a woman's club there which 
has grown and flourished and is now sup- 
porting a free public reading room. Mrs- 
Kells is still a member of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association, of which she 
was a vice-president in Chicago. 
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pictures arise with a foreground of little | 


Wyoming children io tattered clothing, 
with unkempt hair and unwashed faces, a 


solemn and grotesque exemplification of | 
the doleful wail, **‘What is home without | 


a mother?” Here the curtain falls, for, 
even on the swift wings of imagination, 
pursuit of the author of all this wretched- 
ness, as in mannish attire she flits here, 
there and everywhere to attend to politi- 
cal duties, would be fruitless. It is my 
desire to dispel this false illusion. While 
many able women are at the present time 
filling most capably high positions in our 
States, there are only a few who engage 
in active political work. We read to in- 


for State and county officers, and once a 
year for municipal officers. This act does 
not detract from womanliness. In car- 
riages, attended by chivalrous knights of 
the 19th century, or walking, if preferred, 


the polls and enter, where allis as quiet 
and well ordered as a church service. 


| has been tacitly tabooed. - . 
‘ , | have said very little about suffrage to their 
our women suffragists find their way to | y 6 


| now and then for the opinion of the lady 


During my eight years’ experience, I 
have never witnessed any misconduct or | 


disturbance at the polls, Can you say as 
much for conditions in the East, where 
women are not permitted to vote? 

Were you to visit Wyoming, you would 
be impressed with the contented, happy 
expression of the bread-winners, as they 
return from the cares of the day to pretty, 
attractive homes, to a bright fireside and 
well-ordered dinner, presided over by a 
home- loving, neatly gowned, womanly 
wife. 

A visit to our schools, where the little 
folks are to be seen, would convince the 
most sceptical that the duties of a mother 
are sacredly regarded. 

Wyoming does not boast, but she has 
furnished more than double her quota of 
volunteers, and the excellent fitness of her 
young men for army service has excited 
admiration and much favorable comment. 
The noble, brave-hearted sons who eagerly 
offer the strength of their young manhood 
in tlf cause of humanity, reflect glory 
upon the mothers of Wyoming. 

The question is often asked, “Is not a 


woman suffragist out of her proper 
sphere?’ Its answer is undertaken ad- 
visedly. 


Woman's true sphere is wherever her 
refining and elevating influence is needed 
and can do good; as a wife and mother, I 
most emphatically say, first in the home, 
the church, and society. But our re- 
sponsibility does not end here. The mis- 
sion of that perfect life upon earth was to 
teach us never to weary in well-doing. If 
we can use our influence to correct wrong 
in politics, it becomes a duty. 

In conclusion, I feel like confessing that 
Wyoming women have so long enjoyed 
the privilege of free suffrage that it has 
become a common blessing, and, like the 
sunshine, we forget to be thankful for it. 

Mrs. S. S. Platt said it was the horrible 
injustice of the laws of Massachusetts 
concerning women which came under her 
observation while she was a schoolgirl 
that made her a suffragist at the age of 
eighteen, and she had never changed the 
opinion then formed. Some one called 
for the lady who had said that “suffrage 
was her religion,’ and Mrs. Helen P. 
Jenkins, of Detroit, responded with words 
of congratulation. 

Mrs. Mero L. Tanner, of Washington, 
D. C., said that she lived in another part 
of the country where equal suffrage pre- 
vailed—that is, neither men nor women 
vote. If the people of the District ever 
get suffrage the women will have it, for 
every reform ever brought in the District 
had come through the efforts of women. 

Mrs. J. R. Hanna said that she had 
come to the conclusion, after attending 
the few sessions of the biennial, that the 
visiting ladies who were so afraid of suf- 
frage really wanted it just as badly as 
any one could, They are rapidly learning 
in their civic work that in order to accom- 
plish reforms in a dignified and rapid way 
they must have the power of the ballot. 
They want it badly, but they do not yet 
know what it is they want. 

The successful working of woman suf- 
frage in Colorado was described by Mrs. 
Grenfill and Miss Ammons, 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell said, among 
other things, that suffrage had evidently 
increased the number of courtesies shown 
by men to women, She found to her 
astonishment that she never had to stand 
up in the street cars in Denver. 

Rev. Celia Parker Woolley was for suf- 
frage on one ground, and only one, that of 
justice. 

The programme was followed by a 
reception and refreshments at which 
friends from all over the conntry ex- 
changed greetings. 





THE BIENNIAL FROM A SUFFRAGE 
STANDPOINT. 


Mrs. L. M. Stansbury (Ellis Meredith), 
in the Denver Republican, says: 


The past week has been a remarkable 
one in the history of Colorado. Even in 
the convention city of Denver such a gath- 
ering as the present one is a rare occur- 
rence. We have had national gatherings 
of women here before, but they were 
wholly different from the present one. 
We have had the Woman’s Council, but it 
was a small affair numerically, compared 
to this convention. We have had the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, but these 
are organizations of women for one par- 


| received a wonderful impetus. 


| 


- | dred paths that are paths of pleasantness 
form ourselves, and vote once in two years | 





| 


ticular purpose. Each has many subdi- 
visions, but, after all, the aim and object 
is their one cause. | 
In the General Federation there are | 
many causes. There are women who feel 
with Mrs. Corinne Brown that ‘“‘the in- | 
dustrial question is the only question,” | 
and there are others who believe that | 
reforms must come from the home and | 
the individual; there are women who | 
think the only hope lies in education, 
and other women who hold that the mind 
can never grasp the idea of the City Beau- 
tiful while the body is compelled to live | 
in the City Hideous, where the uncleaned 
streets smell to the smoke-begrimmed | 
skies. The unity of the Federation is 
found in its diversity, for there are a 
hundred avenues to choose from, a hun- 


and peace. 

There has been but one topic, which is 
of vital interest to several hundred thou- 
sand women here and elsewhere, which 
Denver women 


Even Denver reporters have not 


visitors. 
They have asked 


pressed the matter. 


interviewed on this question, but there 
has been no arguing of the issue, and the 
evident terror of the victim has aroused 
pity. And yet the cause of suffrage has 
This may | 
seem an astonishing statement, since the 
majority of the members of the federation | 
are either indifferent or opposed to equal | 
suffrage. And yet it is true. 

The Hindus have a proverb, ‘That 
which exists is one; sages call it vari- | 
ously,’ and the Romans said proudly, | 
‘All roads lead to Rome.’’ The believer 
in equal suffrage can read the programme 
of the General Federation and say with 
Burroughs, ‘‘Serene I fold my hands and 
wait.” For these women who do not 
want suffrage, these women who believe 
that participation in politics is degrading, 
these women who look with horror upon 
the unwomanly women who go to the 
polls, these very women who see the bot- 
tomless abyss looming darkly through 
the glass of the ballot-box, these women 
who do not want the ballot, do want all 
the things that the ballot can give. The 
great reforms which they have undertaken 
are political reforms. The small efforts 
which they are making for the betterment 
of humanity are sociological and political. 
Without having realized it they have de- 
scended into “the dirty pool of politics,” 
and have ascended again with the healing 
of their wings unsmirched by its contact. 

‘“‘But,”’ said one lady, a look of dazed 
horror dawning upon her pretty face, 
‘our club doesn’t have anything at all to 
do with politics. We don’t approve of 
women taking any part in such things.” 

And yet this club has committees to 
look after sanitation in schools and public 
buildings, a street-cleaning committee, 
and committees for parks, street-car 
cleanliness, to see that matrons are placed 
in all institutions where women or girls 
may be held, to encourage parks and pre- 
serve trees, and for so many other things 
that the memory of woman faileth to re- 
count them. 

There is the Ladies’ Health Protective 
Association of New York City, a magnifi- 
cent organization, announcing its raison 
d’étre in these significant words: 

“The particular business and object 
of this association is to protect the health 
of the people of the United States by tak- 
ing action from time to time as may se- 
cure the enfurcement of existing sanitary 
laws and regulations, by inviting atten- 
tion of the proper authorities to any vio- 
lation therevf, and to procure the amend- 
ment of said laws and regulations when 
they shall be found inefficient for the pre- 
vention of acts injurious to the public 
health, and to coéperate with the health 
officials of the United States and various 
States and cities within the boundaries of 
said United States in carrying out the 
purposes and objects above set forth 
whenever desired or requested.” 

There is no disagreement between these 
women and the women who believe in the 
ballot, about the thing itself; they only 
differ as to teyms and definitions, ‘The 
anti-suffragist is generally a woman so 
brilliant and well. informed on those mat- 
ters which interest her, that she has long 
ceased to think of a dictionary as a useful 
or necessary volume for handy reference. 
She learns from the daily papers that 
politics is disgraceful and dirty and dis- 
honest and disreputable and disgusting, 
and, because she has an idea that only 
illiterate people ever consult a dictionary, 
she never learns that “politics is the 
science of government,.”’ 

To enforce laws, sanitary or otherwise, 
to amend laws when they may need it, 
and to secure the making of laws to meet 
certain needs of any community—this is 
the science of government, this is poli- 
tics. Thisis the pool and the abyss and 
the anathema maranathaand the abomina- 
tion of desolation. 

These ladies want clean street-cars. 
They can prevail on the car companies 
to put up placards; this can be managed 
by “influence” alone. But when the plac- 
ards are put up it requires a city ordi- 
nance to provide some kind of punish- 
ment for those who refuse to be decent, 
and, being filthy, prefer to be filthy still. 
An ordinance can be gotten by influence 
also, but the politics of influence is the 
most disgraceful politics in the world. 
This is the politics of the lobby, the third 
house, of bribery and corruption. It is 
this kind of indirect politics of pull that 
has made the word “politician’’ utterly 
disreputable. Between this and the poli- 
tics of the direct vote there exists the 
same difference that exists between the 
indirect and unacknowledged influence of 
the favorite and the dignified and assured 
right of the queen. 

This is no arraignment of the women 
who have done what they could in the 
only way possible to them. Unfortu- 








nately, this has been the approved femi- 


nine way for untold centuries. But is 
there not a better way? Has not time 
at last made this questionable, ancient 
good uncouth. It has taken war to show 
us that we must have the Nicaragua 
Canal. We haven't time as a nation to 
round Cape Horn. We need the short cut, 
the direct passage, and our statesmen ad- 
mit it, and the mothers whose sons are at 
the Philippines, the mothers whose boys 
were waiting to invade Cuba, the mothers 
and sweethearts and wives who watched 
the long progress of the Oregon with sink- 
ing hearts and a constriction in the 


| throat, have no doubt about the vital 


necessity for cutting the Gordian knot 
that binds the two Western continents to- 
gether, but separates the East from the 
West by forty miles of land and thousands 
of miles of water. 

Sooner or later the day will come when 
women will see the necessity for a short 
cut for themselves. They will be com- 
pelled to stand by and watch the battle 
and see it go against them, because their 
Oregon, with her splendid guns, her rein- 
forcements, her trained soldiers, is a 
thousand miles away, coming to them 
with all the speed of which she is capable, 
but coming too late. 


—_—-- ——_—_—— 


RED CROSS WORK IN WASHINGTON. 





Before Miss Clara Barton left for the 
scenes of battle she named the committee 
of the National Red Cross which is to act 
for the District of Columbia and Camp 
Alger, and to coéperate with the general 
committee in New York, whenever prac- 
ticable. As chairman of the committee 
Miss Barton named B. F. Warner. Asso- 
ciated with him are Mrs. Sara A. Spen- 
cer, head of the Spencerian College; Mrs. 
James (Corporal) Tanner, Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey, who is the counsel for 
the National Red Cross of America; Simon 
Wolf and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 

This committee has worked with so 
much energy that already a large sum of 
money has been collected and numerous 
contributions of all sorts of provisions for 
the soldiers in the hospitals have been 
sent in. A _ public-spirited citizen has 
tendered the use of a house in G Street, 
and this week the committee has taken 
possession, and the flag of the Red Cross 
floats proudly in the breeze alongside of 
the American flag. 

The sick in the hospitals at Camp Alger 
and Fort Myer are deriving much comfort 
from the efforts of the committee, and 
plans for hospital aid on a large scale are 
being considered. All the contributions 
of foodstuffs, consisting mostly of delicate 
soups and farinaceous things so nutritious 
for the sick, are stored in the house until 
sent out to the hospitals, and the money 
buys hundreds of cholera bands to keep 
the well men from needing hospital atten- 
tion. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


The Froebel Normal Institute was es- 
tablished by the Metropolitan Temple in 
New York City two years ago, with the 
hope of bringing into the circle most of 
the churches of all denominations which 
incline towards kindergarten work, thus 
making a bond of union among them, 
somewhat similar to that between the 
public school kindergartens. The plan 
was conceived by Mrs. Z. Adams Cutten, 
the organizer of the institute, and who 
has started many free kindergarten sys- 
tems in the West and South. It already 
comprises, besides the Temple, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, which opened a 
nursemaid’s training class in February, 
and the Riverside Baptist Church, which 
had begun a kindergarten some time be- 
fore. It graduated five teachers this year. 

The Boston Public School Association 
was organized recently, at a meeting held 
by representative citizens. Its purpose is 
to secure the nomination and election of 
the best possible candidates for the Bos- 
ton School Committee. This new associ- 
ation proposes to conduct its efforts re- 
gardless of sectional and sectarian issues, 
and to carry on its operations chiefly 
through existing organizations with the 
same avowed purpose. Its affairs will be 
managed by the executive committee, 
which will meet weekly at 264 Boylston 
Street, and will call general meetings of 
the Association when necessary. No de- 
tailed line of action has yet been laid 
down, but an energetic effort will at once 
be inaugurated to elevate the standard of 
membership in the School Committee. 
The officers elected for the Association 
are: President, Col. Thomas L. Liver- 
more; vice-presidents, Henry L. Higgin- 
son, J. Payson Bradley, John G. Blake, 
M. D.; Homer Rogers, Robert A. Woods, 
Henry W. Putnam, Samuel B. Capen, 
Thomas J. Gargan, William H. Sayward, 
John Carr, John P. Leahy, Samuel Eliot; 
treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys; execu- 
tive committee, John F. Moore, J. Adams 
Brown, Miss L. B. Pingree, William L. 
Putnam, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Prof. 
C. Frank Allen, Richard C, Cabot, M. D. 

April 18th was observed as ‘‘Temper- 
ance Day” in the public schools of Gard- 
ner, Mass. The schools were all prepared 
by their teachers with appropriate pro- 
grammes, and the exercises were very in- 
teresting. Notable among these was the 





programme in the French school, whose 
children do not hear a word of English in 
their homes. Representatives from the 
Unions of the town visited and spoke in 
the schools, and the ministers from sev- 
eral churches showed their interest by 
participation. 

The election of Miss Evangeline E. 
Whitney to the position of assistant super- 
intendent of schools in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is decidedly an advance 





step. It is the first time in *’< u‘ tory of 
New York that a supervi *. ition, 
other than that of princ:,; and vice- | 


| principal, has been held by a woman. 


The election of Miss Whitney is also in- 
teresting because of her position and 
reputation as the head of primary de- 
partments in the public schools of the 
city. She has been known by educational 
authorities as one of the most accom- 
plished primary school teachers in the 
country. It has been customary in Brook- 
lyn for several years for Miss Whitney to 
be consulted in matters affecting the ad- 
ministration of primary schools. It re- 
quired ten ballots to elect Miss Whitney 
against a field of four men and four other 
women. The N. Y. Tribune says that her 
selection is ‘due to the efforts of several 
women members of the school board, de- 
spite the pronounced opposition of Mayor 
Van Wyck.” 

The Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Booker T. Washington's 
famous school, had over a thousand stu- 
dents enrolled last year. Thirty graduated. 
One of the four graduates from the Bibie 
Training School was a woman, Cora L. 
Wilkins, of Bowersville, Ga. 

There is a movement on foot in Eng- 
land to establish a memorial scholarship 
for girls in the high school at Winchester. 
This is in honor of Charlotte Yonge, the 
authoress, who is seventy-five years old. 
She has made much money out of her 
writing of books for girls, and has always 
been generous in her charities. A fund of 
$30,000 is being raised for the above 
scholarship. 

Philip D. Armour has presented the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
an additional $500,000 to maintain that 
school on the largely increased scale to 
which its unexpected growth has led. He 
previously gave the Institute an endow- 
ment of $1,000,000. The Institute has 
about 1,100 students, men and women, or 
about 800 more than originally planned 
for. Under the management of Presi- 
dent Gunsaulus the Institute ranks among 
the best in the country. F. M. A. 


HOW WOMEN EARN A LIVING. 


MukKWONAGO, WIs., JUNE 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

How to earn a living is getting to be 
more and more of a problem now, since 
women have been taking their places 
as wage-earners. Women have always 
worked, but largely without acknowledg- 
ment. We still find many men complain- 
ing that women ought not to take places 
which would bring a living salary to men. 
This is largely owing, I suppose, to that 
legal provision by which men are held re- 
sponsible for the support of their families. 

Whatever may be said for or against 
this state of things, the world’s work of 
all grades is getting to be largely shared 
by women. Ours isa small country vil- 
lage, but in looking over the field I do 
not find many idlers. Several are teach- 
ers in common or graded schools, some 
are teaching and studying alternately, 
thus paying their way through normal 
schools and colleges. Two have perma- 
nent positions in stores as clerks, two 
have been assistants in banks, one has 
served during the past year as clerk in a 
drug store. One lady is an artist of some 
note, two are successful physicians, one 
graduated at the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege and has a good position, one is in 
kindergarten work with a good salary, 
one, a trained nurse, has had good posi- 
tions in Omaha and in Minneapolis, one 
has had a position with an invalid as 
travelling companion and nurse, several 
are music teachers, dressmakers and mil- 
liners, one is at headquarters of the N. 
W. T. A., and one, who has had a salary 
of eighteen hundred dollars as teacher, 
is now president of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

These women are not all natives of this 
village, but all are of near-by places, 
Among our more elderly ladies we have, 
of course, several who do laundry work, 
baking for private families, baking for 
restaurants, and housekeeping for a sal- 
ary. One, whois 70 years of age, keeps 
house for a bachelor, and bravely keeps 
her place rather than be a dependent in 
the family of an only daughter. Several 
are local nurses at one to two dollars a 
day. One held the post-office during the 
Cleveland administration, one has been 
treasurer for the school district for the 
last ten years. This does not include the 
regular home-makers, who do not expect 
a salary, nor those who go out by the day 
to do any and all kinds of work, even to 








paper-hanging. Neither does it include 
those who are assisting their husbands in 
the work of the local or county newspa- 
per, nor those who husk corn, or dig po- 
tatoes on shares, or raise poultry to hel p 
the family exchequer. 

The result of this change has a strong 
influence in freeing women from the ever- 
present sense of pecuniary obligation, 
even when married. 

How well I remember, in the olden 
times, fifty years ago, hearing men say, 
when a woman refused an offer of mar- 
riage, ‘“‘Well, she is lazy; she wants t. 


| shirk;” so little work was there then for 





women outside of marriage. 
M. M. FRAZIER, 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Fifty years’ progress have not done 
entirely away with the obloquy that was 
cast upon the pioneers in the movement 
for the uplifting of womanhood. Some 
of the young women of to-day know some. 
thing of the burden borne by pioneers 
and martyrs. The following story of a 
bit of real experience comes’ from Mrs, 
Jessie Manley, of Fairmont, W. Va., who 
was the first president of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of that State. She 
writes: ‘‘We have a little neighbor girl, 
Clara Reinheimer, a Jewess, who gradu- 
ated last week in our Normal. Her ora- 
tion was on the ‘Enfranchisement of 
Women.’ She has had many a battle to 
fight with her classmates, who were almost 
all opposed to her ‘speech-making’ as 
they called it. On class day, one of the 
boys, Sam Butcher, who was artist of the 
class, drew a picture of her dressed in 
bloomers, and as it is customary to show 
these pictures to the audience, the pro- 
fessor asked Clara if she would care. She 
said, ‘Most certainly, I do care, and if you 
permit it I shall feel very much hurt,’ 
The picture did not appear. Clara had 
one of the best orations of the day, and it 
was so pronounced by all present.”’ Mr, 
Reinheimer was once asked how Clara 
came to be so strong a suffragist. “It is 
the company she keeps,’’ replied the 
father. The “‘company” referred to are 
Mrs. Manley and her mother, Mrs. Grove, 
both beautiful, refined women, and de- 
voted to the suffrage work. This illus- 
trates again the conviction held by the 
writer that the sense of justice, the cour- 
age and enthusiasm possessed by the 
young people of to-day in no less degree 
than by those of yesterday, could and 
ought to be enlisted in behalf of woman 
suffrage and other reforms. 





The Sangster Club, which is a branch 
of the work of Christodora House, the 
College Settlement, at No. 147 Avenue B, 
New York, has sixty working girls en- 
rolled as members. Though the classes 
in typewriting, stenography, and ele- 
mentary studies have closed for the sum- 
mer, the door is open for the girls to 
spend every evening of the week if they 
wish in social gatherings, during which 
comfort bags are made for the soldiers at 
the front. Though only a year old, this 
club is progressive enough to publish its 
own paper. At the annual meeting, Mrs. 
Margaret Sangster, after whom the club 
is named, came and was greeted with the 
club cheer: 

Hail, Sangster, white and blue! 
Hail, oh, hail, O Sangster! 

Mrs. Sangster said that she felt proud 
and happy at being the mother of the 
club, and that she has a larger family of 
girls than any other woman in the United 
States. She told the members to come to 
her for advice and help, and urged them 
to be bound together by love, which is 
stronger than all differences of opinion. 

About two years ago a young girl, who 
had been at home in Philadelphia but had 
removed to Chicago, thought she would 
have better chance for employment here, 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Her 
parents and near relatives were all dead, 
and she had but few friends on whom she 
could lay any claim. The first incident 
which befell her on arriving in Philadel- 
phia was the loss of her pocketbook, with 
all her money. Recalling the address of 
the White Ribboner, she went and told 
her troubles to the good, motherly wo- 
man. After discussing the situation, the 
only way which seemed open was for the 
young girl to help with the family work 
until something better would turn up. 
With real pride she gave her attention to 
sweeping, dish-washing, and all the other 
items which go to make up the every-day 
duties of the housewife. But the even- 
ings were unoccupied. The White Rib- 
boner suggested that she take a course in 
one of the popular evening classes, and 
paid the money in advance for a course in 
stenography and typewriting. Our young 
friend graduated with honor this summer. 
Meanwhile she looked well to the ways of 
the household, while her friend prepared 
one of the prettiest white dresses for the 
graduation. The only bad investment in 
the case is the certain loss to the White 
Ribboner of an intelligent and loving 
helper, for, of course, situations, and 
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good ones, too, will not be long wanting 
for such an energetic and sensible gir). 
May there be many like her! 


A writer in the Chicago Advance says: 


I must say that tLe Chicago girl im- 
presses me as a very sensible individual, 
with a fine capacity for the serious aspects 
of life. She goes about with an air of 
pluck and purpose that means half the 
battle. Handsome she certainly is, often 
strikingly beautiful, but see her where 
you will, there is an expression on her 
face which seems to say, I am living quite 
beyond the merely ornamental. Recently 
a very pretty young woman said to me: 
“I am Staking a course at Armour In- 
stitute.’”’ When I inquired further, she 
replied that it was the course in emer- 
gency and home nursing. When dining 
out on another occasion, the fact devel- 
oped that the very excellent dessert had 
been prepared by one of the stately daugh- 
ters at the table. She had been studying 
cooking at the same institute. And this 
institution is full of girls of culture and 
from prosperous families, who are taking 
these courses in the practical departments. 
They are learning cooking, dress-making, 
millinery work, and other things which 
come handy in the home or in business, 
At Lewis Institute, the great school on 
the West Side, similar courses are pur- 
sued, and series of lectures are given on 
dress, on the chemistry of foods, and on 
other practical subjects. In short, the 
Chicago girl is no longer satisfied with a 
superficial run through a list of school 
books, and a blue ribbon and a shower of 
bouquets at the end of the course. 


Our young women are a credit to their 
accomplished grandmothers. F. M. A. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN COURSE OF STUDY. 

The admirable work of the National 
American Organization Committee has 
had no more valuable and successful de- 
partment than that of the course of study 
which it has prepared and recommended 
to local suffrage clubs. Here is a letter 
just received from Ohio: 

ToLepo, O., JUNE 23, 1898. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt: 

DEAR MapAmM,—The West End Political 
Science Study Club of this city has this 
day completed the three years’ course in 
Political Science, as outlined by the Na- 
tional American W. S. A., and desires to 
express to you its great appreciation of 
the care and skill which gave it such a 
course to pursue. 

With far more seeming insight than the 
keenest political prophet was the plan 
prepared—so it seemed to the club when 
the course so closely followed the impor- 
tant public events of the last three years. 
How could you foresee that in the second 
year the money question would be so 
prominent? And this club was just tak- 
ing up the tariff question as the special 
Congress was called to take it up. And 
just when the Senators are penned up in 
Washington, and threatened with arrest 
if they desert in the Hawaiian debate, the 
lesson calls for a consideration of the 
question, ‘Shall Hawaii be Annexed?” 
Many of the questions were of particular 
local interest also during the years. 

With appreciation and thanks for the 
pleasure and instruction the course has 
afforded, we are most respectfully, 

West Enpb PotitTicaL SCIENCE CLUB, 

Per EnNip WARE Foster. 


ae 
MISS ESTELLE REEL. 

The N. Y. Independent regrets the re- 
moval of Dr. Hailmann from the position 
of Superintendent of Indian Schools, It 
says in conclusion: “We had hoped 
that the hearty indorsements of educa- 
tional experts, coupled with the strong 
approval of individuals and organiza- 
tions who care for the Indian from the 
philanthropic standpoint, would avail to 
retain Dr. Hailmann, despite the change 
of administration. Miss Estelle Reel will 
have the honor, we believe, of being the 
first woman to receive an appointment 
confirmed by the Senate. A Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Wyoming, she 
has acquired familiarity with school mat- 
ters, and has done some good work. We 
wish her the highest success, not only for 
the sake of the Indians, but also because 
we want women to succeed in their new 
enterprises. We hope that she will ad- 
here to Dr. Hailmann’s civil service policy, 
and in other respects will strive to carry 
forward that which he has so well under 
way. One good plan persisted in has a 
larger outcome than can be had by fre- 
quent changes, even to better ones. 

















Tue future is uncertain, but if you keep 
your blood pure with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla you may be sure of good health. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Catherine W. Brnce has giv na 
Columb‘a University $5,000 for a lecture- 
ship in astronomy. 

Some twenty members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital Nurse Training School 
in Philadelphia have volunteered their 
services to the United States Government 
in any capacity in which they can be made 
available. 

Dr. Mary Walker's pension is to be in- 
creased from $12 to $20 per month in con- 
sideration of her advanced age. Those to 
whom Dr. Walker is a byword because of 
her ludicrous eccentricities do not pause 
to recollect that she was both surgeon and 
nurse during the Civil War, and did good 
service on field and in hospital.—Spring- 


field (Mass.) Republican. 


Countess Lolita B’della Predosa, a Span- 
iard, with rich family alliances, became a 
naturalized citizen of the United States in 
Chicago recently. Her father is a Spanish 
general, Marquis Martina Casa de Campos, 
and three of her brothers are officers in 
the Spanish army. Ten years ago the 
Countess came to this country, having 
been disinherited by her father for having 
married an Italian nobleman. She is 
devoted to the Stars and Stripes, and her 
sympathies in the present conflict are 
entirely for Cuba Libre. 

The Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican says: At the 
Sherborn prison for women, where it was 
feared that Mrs. Johnson’s excellent ar- 
rangement of the industries might be 
broken up by the prison-labor law of 1897, 
I found all going on well this week, and 
a prospect of almost as much return from 
it this year as last, though the number of 
women in prison is diminished. The farm 
connected with the prison is in flourish- 
ing state; for Mrs. Johnson, with her other 
qualities, is an admirable farmer, and her 
acres show evidence of it. 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, dedicates 
his new book on the functions of money 
to the young men and women of the 
United States who are contemplating 
matrimony, and whose friends oppose 
their marriage on account of the fear that 
it will be impossible for the united efforts 
of both to save them from poverty and 
want. That is a rather catching sort of a 
dedication, but a perusal of the volume 
shows that it is a decoy duck. The young 
man or the young woman who expects to 
derive happiness out of matrimony with 
50-cent dollars will be wofully disap- 
pointed, and they will have to charge it 
up to Senator Stewart.— Boston Herald. 

Brigadier Alice Lewis, who is private 
secretary to Mrs. Booth-Tucker, returned 
recently from the camp at Tampa, Fla., 
where she had been with the Salvation 
Army detachment that went to minister 
to the spiritual needs of the soldiers. She 
says: ‘There is a large field of work for 
Salvationists. The soldier boys were most 
courteous in their treatment of us, our 
open-air meetings in all of the camps 
were largely attended, and we had a num- 
ber of conversions. We took letter paper 
and reading matter to the soldiers, and 
helped in every other way possible, Our 
nurses are prepared, and are only waiting 
for the call to go to the field of battle, 
They will find plenty to do, as many of 
the men have expressed the wish, if sick 
or wounded, that they might be attended 
by a Salvation Army nurse. 

The Colonial Dames of Massachusetts 
have offered a prize of two hundred and 
fifty dollars for the picture that best em- 
bodies the spirit of the colonial or pro- 
vincial periods. A committee composed 
of Miss Rose Lamb, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer 
Thayer, Mrs. Charles J. Paine and Miss 
E. W. Perkins state that the subject may 
be some characteristic feature of the times 
such as houses, modes of travel, customs, 
historical incidents or stories. Any sub- 
ject representing out-of-door life may be 
chosen, but interiors will not be con- 
sidered in this competition. It is also 
required that the works shall be by Ameri- 
can artists and not before exhibited. They 
may be rendered in oil, water color or 
pastel, but must be in color. A com- 
petent board of judges will be chosen to 
decide upon the admissibility of works 
to the exhibition and to award the prize. 
The accepted works will be placed on 
exhibition early in December, and artists 
who wish to put a price on their pictures 
have that privilege. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case »f Catarrh that cannot be 
oured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

West & Traux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, 0, 

WALDING, KInNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


- surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. 


Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
mopials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘'Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.) 


——_o 


AN ADMIRAL’S GRANDSON. 





One of Admiral Sampson’s married 
daughters, the wife of Lieut. Roy Smith, 
lives in Norwich, and has a small Amer- 
ican of her own at the public schools, The 
first time they sang ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner” in his room, the patriotic young- 
ster rose to his feet, and there he stood 
reverently and resolutely till the song was 
over. 

That’s the naval rule, to stand uncov- 
ered when the great national anthem is 
sung or played. 

With a naval father and grandfather, he 
followed the laws of the service. 

It was rather an unusual proceeding, 
and his playmates undertook to guy the 
little patriot about it, but he stood his 
ground like a hero. 

The incident reached the ears of the 
local school board, and the order at once 
went out that all scholars of Norwich 
must stand while the national hymn is 
sung.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





eo 
THE CHILDREN’S BIRDS. 


The little Welcomes think that all the 
birds on Beacon Hill ranch are under their 
care. Donny and Bee are too small to do 
much except to love the birds and look at 
them; but Bebe and Ben help about the 
nests, and also help take care of the bird- 
lings when they are hatched. 

In nesting time, Bebe and Ben are very 
busy. They lay soft feathers and wisps 
of hay where they think the birds will see 
them. They place bright-colored strings 
in sight, for the orioles to get and weave 
into their hanging nests. They put up all 
sorts of odd receptacles about the house 
and sheds, hoping the wrens will choose 
them to build in. 

Last year two orioles built in a cotton- 
wood-tree near the kitchen, and used 
quantities of the blue crochet cotton which 
the children had hung out on the kitchen 
window-sills. The nest was very pretty— 
it looked like a gay purse. 

A pair of wrens took possession of an 
old tea-kettle which Bebe had hung upon 
the low branch of an apple-tree. All the 
rough, coarse twigs for the nest were 
carried into the kettle through the curved 
spout. The little hollow at the bottom, 
where the eggs were to be laid, was lined 
with cotton from the cottonwood-tree. If 
any of us swung aside the lid of the kettle 
to take a peep in, the birds vanished like 
steam up the spout and waited in the 
branches overhead for us to go away. 

Another pair of wrens built in a toy 
watering-pot which the children had hung 
by the handle in a back shed. The birds 
went in and out of the shed through a 
knot-hole in the floor. Six baby wrens 
were reared in that tiny watering-pot, and 
Ben and Bebe were kept busy in picking 
them up and putting them back, after 
they had grown to be such big youngsters 
that the whole half dozen would topple 
out if but one arose tostretch himself and 
flap his bit of a wing. 

At one of the chamber windows the 
children had a good time watching a pair 
of beautiful brown thrushes as they built 
in the piazza vines. A pair of wood 
pigeons used to come pattering along the 
piazza roof to look, too—to learn some- 
thing of nest-building perhaps, for they 
soon began one for themselves in a plum- 
tree near. They had made friends with 
the children on their visits to the piazza, 
and when the baby pigeons came were 
quite willing to have Ben and Bebe get up 
in the plum-tree and feed and pet them. 

The children think they understand the 


SHORTHAN 


“words” of the different bird - songs. 
They maintain stoutly that the robins on 
the lawn say *“‘Cheer up;”’ that the quails 
call each other by name, ‘‘Bob White,” as 
they run along the drive; that the mead- 
ow-lark in the hedge, who wears a yellow 
cravat with black bands, says “A pretty 
bird;’”’ that the swallows in the sheds cry, 
“Say, will you?” and that the wrens trill 
forth, “‘Have a—happy—little heart!” 

Beacon Hill ranch abounded with wild 
pastures and wild walks where all kinds 
of native flowers grow thick, each ex- 
pected and welcomed in its season, and all- 
day basket picnics take place all summer 
long. But for the children there are no 
‘doings’ on the ranch that ever furnish 
the excitement and joy awakened every 
spring by the arrival of the different birds, 
the choosing of the nesting-places, and 
the coming forth of the hungry little bird- 
lings from the beautiful eggs.—Little 
Folks. 








WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE. 

“My son was aflilicted with salt rheum. 
There were bad sores on his face and ears. 
He began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
the sores disappeared and his appetite 
and general health improved. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has always given satisfaction 
whenever we have used it.’’ L. G. Cowes, 
Canton Centre, Conn. 

Hoop's PiLts cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, indigestion. Price 25 
cents. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
me 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatsc 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
a combine entertainment, ‘nstruction, and 
profit. 





Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American }:eople, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. ELits, A.M. 12moe cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Evererr T. TOMLINSON, 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors, By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 

A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By Grace BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 

The Lady of the Violets 

By Frank Wesr Rouuins. New Edition. 16mo 

cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
asa Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 226 
bages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
designed cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M, DovuGLas. Cloth, $1.50, 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (o1 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By VIRGINIA F 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Onl 

Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1. 

Queer Janet 
By Grace Le BARON, author of ‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN Survey. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers. Bostoo 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1577. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





BY MAIL. Free Course at 





Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KES Faelten 
Pianoforte 
es School, 












CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session v 


Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the : ::: : 





Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training ——_ 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 





STEINERT B’LD'G, - 162 Boylston St. 


Chauncy-Halt 
School... 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 








284 DARTMOUTH ST_ 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 


SCHOOL OF Press Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 

Literature, Oscar Fay 

EXPRESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 

pression, etc.. S. S. Curry. 

z h.D. Children’s classes, 

Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 

Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 

and others. Kegular courses and special classes, 3 

to 4 Bears a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street 


Prof. J. W CHURCHILL ill 
for the School Librarv. oe ee 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year, West Newton, Mass, 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 


NEW GLOUCESTER, MAINE. 
Open four weeks during July. 


Classes in all College preparatory work; also 
conversation classes in French and German, 

Out-of-door sketching and al) branches of paint- 
ing will be taken up and also classes in the new 
method of rapid sight-reading of Latin, invaluable 
to college students and to teachers. 

For terms and full particulars, address 


S. P STEVENS, 


New Gloucester, Me. 








SWARTH MORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMmorg, 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, — Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries: 
For ful RP rticulars address CHARLES Dp 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School, fifteenth year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Spee 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 





NORTIL SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 
(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 


Steamer City of Gloucester 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at 3and 7.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 


Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


P. S.—No3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon- 
days. E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD toxxe 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 

.00, 7.30 P. M. » Pr ntane 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. ' 

Loca] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
= through tickets to all points West are on 





sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A 
June 6, 1898. - 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post~ffice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








THE VERMONT ANNUAL MEBETING. 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its fourteenth annual meeting 
in South Royalton, on Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, June 27 and 28. It is 
said to have been the first woman suffrage 
convention ever held in Windsor County. 

Brave Laura Moore came down from 
Barnet. Trusty Mrs. A. D. Chandler and 
her friend Miss Eaton came from Barton 
Landing. Mary N. Chase, A. B., came 
from Gilmanton, N. H. Miss Bailey, 
after six years of missionary work in 
British India, came from Peacham (the 
birthplace of Oliver Johnson), and Miss 
Semple, his niece, came from New York 
City to her native State to be present at 
this meeting. L. F. Wilbur came from 
Jericho, and Rev. G. L. Storey from Mil- 
ton. Rev. F. D. Hardy came from Wood- 
stock, Mrs. Julia Pierce from Rochester, 
and Mrs. Ellen L. Corwin from Chelsea. 
Miss Hattie E. Turner and H. B. Black- 
well came by invitation from Boston. 
Deacon J. B. Durkee and Mrs. Thurston 
and Mrs. Mather, of South Royalton, ren- 
dered important help. Mrs. Phebe Stone 
Beeman, the State president, who has re. 
cently moved trom Montpelier to West 
Brookfield, Mass., presided. 

South Royalton sits smilingly on a level 
plateau overlooking White River as it 
winds among the green hills clothed with 
steep grassy pastures and crowned with 
noble forests. On our arrival we were 
met by Deacon Durkee, whose 72 years 
have not diminished his energy or cooled 
his ardor. Mrs. Mather, chairman of the 
reception committee, was there with 
ample offers of hospitality. Rev. Mr. 
Goddard gave the use of the Congrega- 
tional church and vestry, and Rev. Mr. 
Sharpe of the M. E. Church took an active 
part in the meetings. There were ad. 
dresses of welcome and responses, an in- 
teresting summary of the work of the 
past year by Miss Moore, and the annual 
report by Mrs. Beeman. A paper by 
Miss C. A Hazelton, of Barnet, was read 
by Mrs. Dr. Fish. A fine choir enlivened 
the sessions with suffrage songs. Meals 
were spread in the vestry. Memberships 
and pledges were secured, spirited resolu- 
tions adopted, officers for the coming two 
years elected, and measures taken to 
prosecute the work in advance of the fall 
elections. Rev. G. L. Storey was elected 
president for the coming two years. 

Notwithstanding the heat and the oc- 
currence of the annual school meeting, 
there was a fair attendance, and we are 
assured that a good impression was made 
by the convention. H. B. B. 





BIENNIAL NOTES FROM COLORADO. 

The Biennial of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is still in session at 
Denver while these hasty lines are writ- 
ten. It has been a fine meeting, and will 
always stand out in the memory of those 
who attended it, as a pleasant and unique 
experience. The approach to Denver over 
the wide plains, fresh in their tender 
spring green and carpeted witli wild 
flowers; the beautiful city, outdoing it- 
self in hospitality; the broad streets, edged 
with rustling trees and bathed in the 
brilliant sunshine of Colorado; the Rocky 
Mountains looking down upon us; the ex- 
cursions planned for us by our kind host- 
esses through wonderful scenery — all 
make this Biennial different from any 
that went before it, or that are likely to 
come after it. 

To the friends of equal suffrage, how- 
ever, the most delightful thing about the 
Convention has been that it was held in 
the land of equal rights; and more exhila- 
rating even than the light, keen air of the 
mountains has been the thought that 
every woman we meet is an enfranchised 
citizen. 

It seems like a special Providence that 
this Biennial should have been appointed 
to be held in the capital of Colorado. 
About a thousand leading club women 
from all parts of the country, most of 
them indifferent or opposed to equal suf- 
frage when they came here, have been 
having a steady course of object lessons 
on the subject for a whole week; and, 
willy nilly, they have been absorbing the 
doctrine at every pore. 

Gov. Adams, in his address of welcome, 
set the key note of the convention by 
giving the great assembly of women a 
ringing suffrage speech. It made some 


virulent ‘‘Antis’’ among the delegates 


very angry; but it was a surprise as well 
as a pleasure to see the enthusiasm with 
| which it was received by the convention 
in general, including mary women who 
had been wholly indifferent. A Southern 
woman, a suffragist of many years’ stand- 
| ing, told me that she was astonished and 
| tickled to see her State delegation fer- 
vently applauding the Governor's re- 
marks. They had always looked upon her 
equal suffrage views with horror; but the 
same ideas somehow seemed quite dif- 
ferent when set forth by a man and a 
Governor! The Mayor of Denver fol- 
lowed in the same strain. While there 
was no attempt on the part of the man- 
agers of the meeting to force suffrage 
upon the convention—rather a conscien- 
tious attempt to avoid doing so—yet the 
subject kept coming up spontaneously, 
and the delegates had to swallow little 
doses of it at every session. Many women 
were present from the enfranchised States, 
and many women from other States who 
wished to be enfranchised, and incidental 
references to the ballot dropped out at 
every turn. Even when the school children 
came before the convention to sing (and 
very sweetly they did it), the audience 
were reminded that here the little girls 
were citizens as well as their brothers. 

Then Denver and the Denver women 
were in themselvesa revelation. Some of 
the delegates who had never been here 
before cherished a lingering impression 
that the West was ‘wild and woolly,” 
and were surprised to find a city so full of 
all the modern improvements. They had 
had an idea that they might do missionary 
work by introducing Sloyd, schoolhouse 
decoration, etc.; but they found that in 
many of these things Denver was ahead 
of the East. Above all, they found an 
intelligent, orderly, cheerful community, 
none the less civilized for being wide- 
awake and progressive. They saw happy 
homes, healthy children, well-fed and con- 
tented-looking husbands, and women who 
showed no signs of being unsexed; they 
found the wheels of the social order re- 
volving as smoothly as elsewhere; above 
all, they found the courtesy of men towards 
women in no wise diminished. Many of 
the delegates had honestly believed that 
equal suffrage would bring about a sort of 
inferno. It can never again be to them 
that vague and unknown horror. 

The Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, under the presidency of Mrs, Kath- 
erine A. G. Patterson, held a meeting and 
reception, of which a fuller report is 
given elsewhere. It also kept open head- 
quarters all the week in the spacious ves- 
try of the Central Christian Church, and 
had there genuine ballot boxes, in which 
delegates and visitors were invited to vote 
on the question of the Monroe doctrine or 
Territorial Extension. 

The National American W. S. A. ap- 
pointed three fraternal delegates to the 
meeting of the Federation, Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg, Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, and myself. The introduction of 
the fraternal delegates did not take place 
on the day for which it was set down on 
the programme. At the meeting when 
the fraternal delegates were called for, 
only one of them happened to be present, 
Mrs. Blankenburg. She received an ova- 
tion from the audience which testified to 
the popularity of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado. No fraternal delegate from any 
other society met with half so enthusiastic 
a welcome. Indeed, every reference to 
equal suffrage throughout the convention 
was received with lively applause; and all 
this was an object lesson to the delegates. 





AFTER-NOTES. 

It is impossible for a weekly paper to 
give any adequate account of the Biennial, 
the reports of which crowded the ample 
columns of the great Denver dailies for a 
week. Twoand often three meetings of 
much interest were constantly going on 
at the same time, so that one was forced 
to echo the lament of the Scotchman, 
‘*So many good opportunities lost in this 
world just for want of a little ubeequity!’’ 

WOMEN’S GOOD WORK. 

It was an inspiration and delight to see 
how much good work women are doing, 
along all sorts of different lines; and im- 
possible not to feel that their club work is 
educating them both to the desire for 
suffrage and to fitness for it. 

Encouraging bits of news regarding 
equal suffrage came in on all sides. My 
host is the editor of the principal daily 
paper of Colorado. He was for many 
years the most distinguished criminal 
lawyer west of the Mississippi, but gave 
up that branch of his practice some time 
ago, at the request of his daughters, who 
thought it too heavy a tax upon his 
strength. This gentleman told me frankly 
that he had taken little interest in equal 
suffrage before it was adopted, and had 
felt no enthusiasm for it, although he 
had voted for it, because the women of 
his family were warmly in its favor. But 
he added that he had become a strong 
believer in it, since he had seen it in 
practical operation; and most of those 
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been indifferent or opposed, had likewise 
been converted by the results. I asked 
him what these good results were — an 
increase of intelligent interest in public 
questions on the part of women? He 
answered, “‘ Yes; and Denver has now a 
much better municipal government than 
it could possibly have secured without 
the women’s votes. Elections are more 
orderly, election frauds not nearly so 
shameless, and the general tone of things 
is distinctly improved.’’ His wife, the 
president of the Colorado E. 5S. A., is a 
Virginian by birth, and although a grand- 
mother, she still retains the beauty for 
which Virginia woman are famous. I 
was told (not by herself) that she was one 
of the chief workers in the municipal 
reform movement by which Denver was 
lately rescued from ‘‘ the gang” — a sort 
of loca} Tammany that had been plunder- 
ing the city for years. In addition to 
her other good works, she has been active 
in schoolhouse decoration, and it was a 
pleasure to see the beautiful pictures that 
now adorn a neighboring public school 
through her efforts and those of her 
daughter. The daughter is a Bryn Mawr 
graduate, and the mother of one of the 
finest little boys that ever did honor even 
to a suffrage family—a child with the 
complexion of a sea shell, the voice of a 
bird, and the radiant smile of a cherub. 
He was presented to me with the intro- 
duction, “ This is a young suffragist!” 
No doubt he will be when he is old enough 
to have an opinion, for all Colorado chil- 
dren seem to grow up that way. 
A CITY MOTHER. 

One of the interesting women attending 
the convention was Mrs. Laura Holtschnei- 
der, a member of the town council of 
Buena Vista—a handsome, matronly lady, 
full of health and energy, who was taking 
advantage of her trip to Denver to buy 
iron bedsteads for the Buena Vista jail. 
She had succeeded in having the calaboose 
whitewashed, and is engaged in a vigor- 
ous effort to put a stop to the practice of 
locking up all night in the same room 
with drunkards and criminals, children 
who have been sent to the calaboose 
merely for being out on the street after 
hours—a result of the curfew ordinance 
certainly not contemplated by those who 
framed it. Mrs. Holtschneider’s motherly 
heart was overflowing with compassionate 
indignation in behalf of the children. 
The case illustrates the advantage of hav- 
ing a city mother associated with the city 
fathers. 

RECEPTION TO THE DELEGATES, 

On Thursday afternoon, receptions were 
given to the delegates by Mrs. Adams, the 
wife of the Governor, and seven other 
prominent Colorado women, at their re- 
spective homes; also receptions by the 
Colorado E. 8S. A. and by the Civic Fed- 
eration. 

These two organizations had head- 
quarters together throughout the week at 
the Central Christian Church, and as their 
receptions were announced for the same 
afternoon, many people who meant to go 
to the reception of the E. S. A. were con- 
fused and went to that of the Civic Federa- 
tion by mistake. Even some of the speakers 
for the E. S. A. meeting fell into the same 
error, including Mrs. Allen, of Utah, who 
was to have described the results of equal 
suffrage in her State. We hope to secure 
her undelivered speech for the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL. However, at both receptions 
those who came got a full dose of strong 
testimony for equal suffrage. The meet- 
ing of the E. S. A. is described elsewhere. 
At the reception of the Civic Federation, 
Mayor McMurray told of the good accom- 
plished by the Federation; I. N. Stevens 
spoke on the relation between club work 
and suffrage; Miss Patton on the educa- 
tional value of the ballot; and Mrs. Mary 
C. C, Bradford on the spiritual significance 
of agenuine democracy. Remarks were 
also made by Mrs. Guthrie Brown, Mrs. 
Scott Saxton, Miss Pease, and Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg, of Pennsylvania. 

“AROUND THE LOOP.”’ 

One of the pleasantest incidents of the 
week at Denver was the trip given the 
delegates ‘‘Around the Loop.” Thirty- 
seven carloads of club women and their 
friends were taken for a railroad ride of a 
hundred miles through the wonderful 
scenery of Clear Creek Cafion. At the 
stopping-places little boys and girls in 
sunbonnets came to sell mineral speci- 
mens and bunches of the brilliant Colorado 
wild flowers. Woman suffrage was dis- 
cussed a great deal by the 1,500 club 
women on that trip. One delegate was 
heard to say exultingly to another, while 
looking at one of these little mountain 
girls, ‘‘Do you see that little sunbonnet? 
She is born a free woman!’’ And then 
the question was raised why women born 
in one part of our common country should 
have more rights than those born in an- 
other. 

AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 

At Idaho Springs, a beautiful little 
mountain town that has two hundred 
geld wines wad four Womeu’s Clabs, the 





excursionists were given their dinner by 
the hospitality of the citizens. Mrs. 
Briggs, president of the Maine State Fed- 
eration, is reported by the Denver News 
as saying: 

I saw something at that little mountain 
town which I do not believe any town in 
New England could do. I saw eighty 
women feed 1,500. I never saw such hos- 
pitality extended. I never dreamed of it. 
A little town with eighty club women in 
it to undertake such a task as giving that 
magnificent luncheon to 1,500 people! 
And everything done so easily, so orderly 
and systematically, with no apparent 
trouble or confusion, just as if they were 
in the habit of doing that sort of thing 
every day in the year! And strawberries 
and cream for 1,500 people! And the 
men! Why, I neversaw such men. They 
were walked all over, and their feet 
crushed and jammed about among hun. 
dreds and hundreds of women, and they 
acted just as if they enjoyed it, and 
seemed anxious for nothing in the world 
but for us to be comfortable and have a 
good time. That mountain trip was a 
revelation to me, and to a great many 
other people. 

Carriage drives and draughts from the 
mineral springs were also given free. The 
local paper, the Idaho Springs News, is 
edited by a woman, Miss M. J. Bowen. 
The dinner was so good as to be a fresh 
proof that the ballot does not rob women 
of their culinary skill. In passing out 
from the Opera House, where the dele- 
gates were feasted in relays, 300 at a time, 
I shook hands with one of our hostesses, 
who looked like a hard-working woman, 
and told her I was glad to be in a State 
where women could vote. Her face lit 
up; she pressed my hand heartily, and 
assured me that they were proud of that 
feature of the State. Another woman, an 
old resident, told us that the ballot had 
proved a blessing in every way, but espe- 
cially by superseding gossip with an in- 
terest in serious questions. 

It is likely, however, that the recep- 
tions which had no visible connection 
with suffrage did just as much to make 
converts. They showed the visiting club 
women houses as beautiful, dresses as 
fashionable, refreshments as dainty, and 
hospitality as gracious as any to be found 
in communities that have never been ex- 
posed to the “blighting influence’’ of 
equal rights. 

Several interesting receptions were 
given to the press women, which will be 
described later. 

A COLORADO REMONSTRANT. 
At one of the many charming lunches 


given during our brief stay, I happened to 
find myself seated next to a live Colorado 


remonstrant. There are such, though 
they are few. It was a most interesting 
experience. This lady was from Massa- 


chusetts. She had been strongly opposed 
to suffrage before she went to Colorado, 
and she was of the same opinion still. I 
could not gather from her remarks that 
equal suffrage had had any definite bad 
results. Her opposition seemed to be 
based mainly on theory. 

She laid it down asan axiom that the 
smaller the number of persons to whom 
the suffrage could be limited, the better 
must be the result. She held that the 
admission of all men to suffrage, though 
an evil, was unavoidable, because all 
classes had to be represented; but women 
were not a class, and were fully repre- 
sented by their men. I asked her if suf- 
frage had made discord in families? She 
said it had not. Had it caused women to 
neglect their children and domestic duties? 
No women neglected their home duties, 
she said, except such women as would 
have neglected them anyway, with or 
without the ballot; and she added, with a 
laugh, that she thought those objections 
to suffrage were imaginary. I asked if 
men were less courteous to women. She 
answered promptly and emphatically that 
men were more polite to women in Colo- 
rado than in Massachusetts. She did not 
believe this was due to equal suffrage; 
neither do I; but it is clear that equal 
suffrage has not prevented it. Altogether, 
I thought her testimony, for that of a 
strong opponent, decidedly encouraging. 

THE FEDERATION ELECTION. 

Feeling ran high over the election of a 
president for the General Federation— 
astonishingly high to a sober-minded suf- 
fragist, accustomed in the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to the election of all the officers 
by almost unanimous votes. Electioneer- 
ing was active, and a well-informed Colo- 
rado woman said there was more “poli- 
tics’ in the Federation (most of whose 
members are said not to believe in suf- 
frage) than there had been in Colorado 
during the five years since women ob- 
tained the ballot. Several women who 
are not suffragists were keen competitors 
for the office; but the only woman voter 
who was prominently named as a candi- 
date, Mrs. Platt, of Denver, resisted all the 
entreaties of her friends and steadfastly 
refused to stand, though she could un- 
doubtedly have been elected with ease. 

The election was orderly, and all the 
speeches made were entirely courteous. 
Reports to the contrary can come only 





from persons who were not there. It has 
also been hinted in some Western papers 
that lack of tact on the part of some of 
Mrs. Breed’s supporters led to Mrs. Lowe’s 
election. In my judgment, it was not 
due to anything done either by Mrs, 
Breed or her friends. 

The convention being held in the far 
West, the delegates were largely Western 
and Southern women, and the broad fact 
was that they did not want an Eastern 
woman for president. In addition, some 
of the Eastern delegates (including the 
present writer) thought that the interests 
of the General Federation would be best 
served by the election of a Southern presi- 
dent, because it would stimulate the club 
movement in the South, which at present 
needs it more than other parts of the coun- 
try. Mrs. Breed bore herself with dignity 
throughout the convention, and had the 
almost unanimous support of the delegates 
from her own State; but the size of Mrs. 
Lowe’s majority — almost two to one — 
showed that the defeat of an Eastern 
candidate was a foregone conclusion. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Great cordiality was shown the present 
writer by both men and women in Colo- 
rado, among whom the work of her 
mother and father in the equal suffrage 
campaign of 1877 is still held in warm 
and affectionate remembrance. It is al- 
ways a greater pleasure to her to be wel- 
comed for her parents’ sake than for her 
own. To all these friends, too numerous 
to mention individually, she offers her 
heartfelt thanks. A. 8. B. 





HOME RULE VERSUS IMPERIALISM. 


Against Jingoism in all its forms we 
must stand for the democratic principle. 
But opponents of “Imperialism”? go too 
far when they denounce territorial expan- 
sion as necessarily injurious or fatal to 
the republic. The whole history of the 
United States has been a succession of 
territorial expansions. At the beginning 
of the century, now about to close, much 
more than one-half our present territory 
was under foreign flags. The lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska were all outside of 
our national domain. Will any one af- 
firm that these successive annexations 
have endangered the future of our coun- 
try? 

On the contrary, as a matter of history, 
what has made our nation prosperous and 
progressive, has been these territorial 
acquisitions from despotic Spain and 
France and Russia, and their subsequent 
dedication to civilization and liberty. 

What we ought to oppose, therefore, is 
not an enlargement of our territory, but 
a lowering of our republican ideals. It 
is not the establishment of order and 
peace, of personal and political freedom 
in the Eastern or the Western Indies, that 
will harm us, if only we are true to the 
principle of home rule, and allow the in- 
habitants of these outlying territories to 
govern themselves. 

For this reason it seems to me a mis- 
take to denounce in unmeasured terms the 
annexation of the Sandwich Islands—a 
step virtually taken already. Instead, let 
us advocate the extension of equal suf- 
frage to all the inhabitants of those 
islands on reasonable educational qualifi- 
cations, irrespective of race, color or sex. 
When the population has become Ameri- 
canized and homogeneous, it will be time 
to consider their eventual admission as a 
State. 

It may be said that the annexation of 
contiguous territories affords no prece- 
dent for that of distant islands. But 
railroads, steamships and telegraphs have 
practically annihilated time and distance. 
In 1840, it took a year to visit the Rocky 
Mountains, and California was an un- 
known region. But yesterday’s doings in 
Manila are printed in this morning’s paper. 

H. B. B. 





“LET 'EM COME AND WELCOME.” 


The Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle of June 

21 published the following: 
TO FIGHT EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

The anti-suffragists are making ready 
to invade Washington. ‘ 

Up to this time they have limited their 
efforts to mailing nicely printed literature 
to editors and some other people, tellixg 
all about the horrors of suffrage in the 
most glowing terms. Now comes this let- 
ter from Mrs. Pruyn, of Albany, president 
of the Anti-Suffrage Association of the 
net judicial district of the State of New 
York: 


Ausany, N. Y., June 15, 1898. 
To the Editor of the Chronicle: 

I infer from a recent paragraph from your 
excellent newspaper that no organized effort 
has yet been undertaken to defeat the vote 
on woman suffrage in November next. 

Several of us in the East have discussed the 
matter as to whether it would help anti-st/- 
frage matters in your great State should we 
send some one to help organize and to spe** 
when necessary — just as we sent from Al- 
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bany in the summer of 1896 Mrs. Crannell to 
both St. Louis and Chicago conventions. 
She has great tact and won great praise for 
her 4 3 May I ask you to write me 
frankly on this subject? Truly yours, 
Anna PARKER PrRuUYN. 


The Chronicle added: 

Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell, who may 
come to Washington to organize the anti- 
suffrage hosts and hostesses, won no little 
distinction in the national conventions 
two years ago. As chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the society of which 
Mrs. Pruyn is president, she appeared be- 
fore both the Republican and Democratic 
conventions to argue against adopting any 
resolutions favorable to equal suffrage. 
The line of argument she pursues may be 
judged by her address to the Republicans. 

The Chronicle of June 23 says: 

The announcement that the equal suf- 
frage campaign in the Pacific Northwest 
is to be animated by an invasion from New 
York is an evidence that Eastern women 
do not know the self-governing ability of 
our chivalrous, independent, not-to-be- 
dominated voters of this freedom-loving 
land of the sunset seas. 

Then follows a lively interview, from 
which we make the following extracts: 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway smiled with 
akind of “poor foolish things’’ expres- 
sion, that wouldn’t have been appreciated 
by Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell and her 
anti-suffrage sisters in New York. 

“Then you don’t think the Albany la- 
dies are needed here?’”’ ventured the re- 
porter. 

“It seems strange,” Mrs. Duniway said, 
reflectively, ‘‘that self-imported managers 
of our home institutions cannot see that 
Idaho and Washington, full-grown daugh- 
ters of their comfortable but slow-going 
mother, Oregon, have fathers and sons of 
their own of sufficient progressive and pa- 
triotic maturity to manage their own elec- 
tions.” 

“And you're not afraid of the weight of 
the Eastern anti-suffragist’s eloquence?” 

‘*Let the Eastern antis come and wel- 
come. We are resting our case with the 
voters, pausing only now and then at their 
request to give them some of the reasons 
why we look to them to restore to Wash- 
ington women the equality of rights un- 
der which, while they were voters, we 
proudly advertised this goodly land 
throughout the world as ‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.’ ”’ 

“So you don’t think it would hurt this 
State to let the women vote?” 

“Hurt this State? Why, young man, 
when the voters of this State shall have 
again accomplished this, their patriotic 
purpose, we stand ready to again turn the 
tide of immigration into Washington, just 
as we are now doing for Idaho, and just as 
we did for three and a half years for 
Washington while the women were voters 
—when Lincoln Theatre in Washington, 
Steinway Hall in New York, Tremont 
Temple in Boston, and Farwell Hall in 
Chicago were recruiting centres for the 
bone and sinew that formed the basis for 
this State’s era of greatest prosperity, 
which all remember to have been when 
her women were voters.” 


And Mrs. Duniway hurried away to 
catch the Seattle train. 


The proposal to send Mrs. Crannell to 
Washington to fight the Amendment is 
the most encouraging news we have had 
from that quarter since the question was 
submitted. If Mrs. Crannell succeeds no 
better there than she did at the National 
Republican Convention in St. Louis, she 
will help the suffrage cause every time 
she speaks against it. I say this from 
personal observation, having been present 
at the meeting of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, After Mrs. Crannell’s address, 
Mrs. Judith Ellen Foster, president of the 
Women’s Republican Club of the United 
States, presented the woman suffrage 
plank prepared by myself and printed 
in slips in advance, and spoke in its 
behalf. That plank was unanimously 
adopted by the Committee and the 
Convention without the change of a 
single word, and is a part of the National 
Republican Platform of 1896. Mrs. Cran- 
nell’s speech fell flat, and had no effect 
whatever. 

The attitude of ultra conservative wo- 
men who do not want to vote, in opposing 
the extension of suffrage to women who 
do want to vote, is so inexpressibly illib- 
eral and foolish, that it is likely to act 
as a boomerang, especially when Eastern 
women meddle with a question which is 
to be settled by Western men and women 
who resent Eastern dictation. HH. B. B. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


Rev. D. W. Waldron, at 7-A Beacon 
Street, Room 19, makes an appeal for con- 
tributions for the Fresh Air Fund. This 
helping hand of summer recreation work 
for the poor, and especially for children, 
is now a recognized institution in Bos- 
ton, and is entering upon its nineteenth 
season after a remarkable record of popu- 
lar support and growth. It utilizes the 
electric car lines, the harbor, and the 
parks for the benefit of the needy, and in 
addition has its ewn little rnral naradiae 





of Rosemary Cottage at Eliot, Me., to | 


which overworked mothers and little chil- 
dren are sent for a fortnight as guests of 
the donors to the Fund. 

The Woman’s Christian Home, with 
headquarters at 1814 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, has for years afforded to self- 
respecting young women, who are making 
their own way in the city, the comforts 
and safeguards of a home at very moder- 
ate rates. It is carrying ona kindred enter- 
prise for the third season, in connection 
with its work at the above address, having 
leased for the summer the commodious 
and handsome Carlsbad Hotel, at Nash- 
ville, Ill., about fifty miles from the city, 
with spacious grounds and medicinal 
springs and fine bathing facilities; and it 
offers to the business women of St. Louis 
an opportunity to get a recuperative ‘‘sum- 
mer rest’’ for a week or two at but little 
expense. The house will accommodate 
fifty guests, and the rates have been put 
down so as to be within the reach of 
limited purses, 

“Gordon Rest” is a comfortable vaca- 
tion house at Hanson, Mass., for working 
women. It was for years the property of 
the New England Helping Hand Society, 
and many women owe renewed health to 
the rest and wholesome conditions it 
afforded. Now it belongs to the King’s 
Daughters and Sons, who carry it on for 
the same beneficent purpose. 
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TASMANIA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





‘BURNIE, TASMANIA, 
(Van DieMAn’s LAND), JUNE 5, 1898. } 
We are now busily engaged in circulating 

a petition praying that the franchise may 
be extended to women. This petition is 
to be an expression of the wishes of the 
adult residents of Tasmania, and will be 
presented to Parliament during the com- 
ing session. The canvassers for signatures 
are meeting with much encouragement, 
and we believe that a strong embodiment 
of what is desired by women will go up to 
our Parliament. 

A bill to enfranchise women has twice 
passed the House of Assembly. and the 
same number of times has been rejected 
by the Legislative Council, although last 
year the majority against the bill was 
smaller than on the previous year. 

At a meeting of the Church of England 
Synod, lately held in Hobart, a resolution 
was passed by a large majority—particu- 
larly of the clergy—which admits mem- 
bers of either sex on the parish circuit. 
This innovation will doubtless tell for 
good, and is the beginning of an entrance 
into a wider sphere of service for Him 
who is the Head of His church.—Mrs. 
Jessie S. Rooke, Colonial Correspondent 
Union Signal. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 





Gertrude Scharpaard, “the Florence 
Nightingale of the Orange Free State,” 
died recently at the remarkable age of 
one hundred and-six years. She was one 
of the earliest settlers in the State, and 
when the differences arose between the 
British and Dutch, which ended after the 
engagement of Boomplaats in the loss to 
the British Empire of the Orange Free 
State, Gertrude Scharpaard exerted herself 
as a mediator between the two countries, 
When her public-spirited efforts in this 
respect failed, she devoted herself to 
nursing the wounded in the campaign. 
All her sympathies were with the Boer 
arms, but fate led her to the British camp, 
and there, with the instincts of the true 
nurse, who is uninfluenced by creed, poli- 
tics or personal prejudices when a sick 
man or woman needs her care, she nursed 
the wounded with devotion and skill. 

The Christian World (non-conformist), 
London, says of Lady Henry Somerset’s 
annual address before the B. W. T. A.: 

It is impossible in a brief report to give 
any adequate idea of the spiritual force 
and power of this memorable address. No 
woman ever gave a more ample apology 
for an error or showed more charity to 
her opponents than Lady Henry did on 
this occasion. Her plea for a fuller char- 
ity and her desire to obliterate herself by 
not standing for reélection, if by so doing 
she could save the society one whole- 
hearted worker, were almost pathetic in 
their intensity, and when she uttered as 
her last words, ‘‘Peace be unto you,”’ and 
upon her knees finished in a prayer, the 
moment became solemn in its spirituality. 
One remembered nothing like it since the 
old Wesleyan covenant services. Men and 
women alike shed tears freely, and it was 
a relief to be able to relieve the tension of 
feeling by singing that well-known hymn, 
‘How Firm a Foundation.” 

Marie Maszeus Higgins writes from Cin- 
namon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon, to The 
Clubwoman, of her work there among the 
Singhalese women, which is now com- 
paratively easy after long contention with 
the climate and the character of the peo- 
ple. She has succeeded in establishing 
a school and an orphanage, and has under 
her protection over fifty girls, from seven 
to nineteen years of age. Some of these, 
who have received instruction in this 
achool. having been removed to fill homes 





of their own, have introduced into their 
daily lives ways of living adopted from 
the foreigners, declaring they found them 
to be an improvement on their own cus 
toms. These women express themselves 
as grateful for the enlightenment that has 
been given them even in the limited 
degree so far possible. 

The ex-Empress Eugénie is seventy-one 
years old bent in body, and crippled with 
rheumatism in its most acute form. She 
is devout, and imposes upon herself severe 
rigors in abstinences, which are far from 
beneficial to her health. She has entirely 
lost the interest in dress which formerly 
distinguished her, and made her for so 
many years the supreme authority in the 
fashionable world. In the winter she 
lives at her villa near Mentone, and the 
rest of the year, except when travelling, 
at Chiselhurst, where she goes every day 
to pray beside the tomb of the Emperor 
and her son. THEODORE RITTER. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr. Emma S. SteEvENsON, of Huron, 
S. D., a life-long woman suffragist, died 
at that city, May 30. She was a graduate 
of the Hahnemann Medical College of 
Chicago, and practised her profession in 
that vicinity for several years. Delicate 
health compelled her to seek a change of 
climate, and her last years were spent in 
the West. Though a great sufferer physi- 
cally, her bright and active mind never 
ceased to investigate the problems of the 
day, and her hope and confidence in the 
advancement of woman never flagged 
until death touched her and she slept. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, Jury 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Tuesday, June 28, there was a de- 
lightful reunion of the Civic and Political 
Equality Union of the city of New York, 
in the borough of Queens. It was the 
first open meeting in this part of our great 
city. All the affiliated societies were in- 
vited, and late as it was, there was quite 
a delegation from the borough of Manhat- 
tan, and a large number from Brooklyn. 
The friends were charmingly entertained 
by Miss Annie Doughty in the village of 
Queens, which was the county seat of 
Queens County before it was incorporated 
in the metropolis. Almost all the organ- 
izations were represented, and one of the 
pleasing incidents was the admission of 
the Kings County Political Equality 
League, which had applied for member- 
ship, and on motion of Mrs. Talbot-Per- 
kins, president of the Bedford Political 
Equality League, was duly voted in. 

Miss Ida Craft, of the same League, was 
appointed secretary for the afternoon, and 
after opening remarks by the president, 
Mrs. Perkins spoke of the efforts of their 
League; Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff de- 
scribed plans for future work proposed 
for next winter, and brief remarks were 
made by Mrs. H. B. Hallock, of the Queens 
Political Equality League, Mrs. Nichols 
the secretary, Mrs. Holt, of the Ozone 
Park League, Miss S. L. Rogers, of the 
Single Tax Club, and Dr. McCune, of 
Brooklyn. There were music, and refresh- 
ments by the hospitality of our hostess. 
A stroll over the wide grounds which sur- 
round the fine old house was one of the 
pleasant features of a memorable after- 
noon. 

The advocates of Prohibition in this 
State held their annual meeting last week 
at Syracuse. Nominations were made for 
governor and other offices, and a platform 
adopted, but no mention was made of 
woman suffrage in the declaration of 
principles. The reason given by the 
friends of the cause who were present, for 
this non-action, was that they wished to 
present a platform of one idea only. 

In the same city an interesting ceremony 
took place two days earlier, when Miss 
Marie Jenney was admitted to the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Miss Jenney is a sister 
of the young lawyer. Miss Julie R. Jenney, 
and a daughter of Col. EdwinS. Jenney, a 
well-knownadvocate. Miss Marie Jenney 
graduated from the Theological Seminary 
at Meadville, Pa., last year, and since then 
had been pursuing her studies while act- 
ing as assistant to Rev. Mary Safford, of 
Sioux City, Ia. At the ordination cere- 
monies, the invocation was pronounced 
by Rev. Maria Murdock, of Cleveland. 
Rev. Florence Buck, of Cleveland, de- 
livered the charge to the people, and Rev. 
Mary Safford extended the right hand of 
fellowship. 

The terrible heat of last week made all 
who could escape from the city feel as if 
they must flee away. Mrs. Mariana M. 
Chapman, the State president, has gone 
to her summer home at Port Washington, 
L. I. Mrs. Mary H. Loines is at her 
beautiful place in the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is at 
Babylon, and to-morrow your correspond- 
ent will seek repose at Point 0’ Wood, on 
the ocean front of Long Island. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


An Armenian husband and wife wish to 
get a place together. Have some experi- 
ence of housework. Address, John Coo- 
laksuzian, 22 Norman Street, Salem, Mass. 


Prince Oscar 
nounced his succession to the throne of 
Sweden to marry Miss Ebba Munck, is a 
mission preacher, as is also his wife, who 
accompanies him in his work. They are 
said to speak fluently and with much 
earnestness. 

The life and work of Lucretia Mott 
were commemorated recently at the 
Yearly Meeting week in Philadelphia. 
Her ministry was treated by Samuel S. 
Ash; her work for education and woman, 
by Ellen E. H. Price; and her anti-slavery 
career by Isaac H. Clothier. The latter 
spoke of her as being ethereal in physique, 
but an ideal embodiment of peace, and 
calm, and gentleness, and spirituality, yet 
wielding powerfully the trenchant sword 
of the Spirit. 

The N. Y. Nation says that “first in im- 
portance among the more intimate letters 
of Victor Hugo, are those addressed to 
Mme. Hugo, written during the troubled 
time of separation, between the flight to 
Brussels and the reunion of the exiled 
family at Marine Terrace. Much as we 
objected to the earlier set, against these 
nothing is to be urged, for, while confirm- 
ing the wife’s noble-hearted devotion, 
they also establish beyond doubt the 
hearty appreciation of her merits by her 
oft maligned husband.”’ Hesays: 

(1852) I begin by telling you that 
you are a noble and admirable wom- 
an. Your letters bring tears to my eyes. 
Everything is in them—dignity, strength, 
simplicity, courage, reason, serenity, ten- 
derness, When you discuss politics, you 
do it well; your judgment is good and 
your remarks to the point. When you 
discuss business and family matters, you 
show your large, kind heart. 

A woman inventor, who devised the 
fire-proof helmet often worn by firemen in 
the United States, is now urging the 
Government to put the soldiers into 
aluminum armor. This is to consist of 
a skull-cap, breast-plate, arm-pieces, and 
thigh-pieces, to be painted the same color 
as the uniform. The weight’ is incon- 
siderable, and the metal will turn a rifle- 
bullet except at a very short distance. 
Aluminum is cheap, and an entire equip- 
ment would weigh but five pounds. Not 
only is the soldier to be protected with 
the metal, but it would be used for flag- 
staffs and tent-poles, which would ‘“‘ make 
light, strong, and very formidable spears.” 
The idea of the American Tommy, clad in 
armor, and charging with a tent-pole, is 
certainly funny, and has a touch of the 
medizval about it. It is claimed that the 
big-drummer, behind his aluminum drum, 
would be almost impregnable. 








NEW ENGLAND SOMMER RESORTS. 


New England is acknowledged by all to 
be the leading summer resort region of 
the country, and the variety of resorts 
within its precincts is so great that every 
class and every want can be accommo- 
dated. 

The Northern part of New England has 
many beautiful spots, and it matters not 
whether at seashore, lake or mountain, 
cool and invigorating surroundings will 
be found. 

The Railroad reaching this section is 
none other than the Boston & Maine, and 
its trains run at frequent hours to every 
point of this great and interesting region. 

The caring for the summer tourist isa 
trade in itself, and its every detail is care- 
fully and systematically attended to. The 
houses are models of convenience and 
comfort, while the cuisine is unsurpassed. 

You want, of course, to know of the re- 
gion before you go there, and to help you 
in selecting a summer abiding place the 
Boston & Maine Railroad has issued books 
to the number of thirteen treating upon 
New England in every part and place, and 
a finely illustrated catalogue describing 
the books is sent upon application to any 
address, free, as is also the Summer Tour 
and Excursion Book, which the General 
Passenger Department of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad publishes. Send for them; 
it will pay you if you are vacationing. 


——— 
FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 


Bernadotte, who re- 





people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely d in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. THe Best BIRTHDAY 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELKvs, 196 Summer 
Sreet, Boston, Mass. 





— 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


souare 1 Neatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 


MONDAY, JULY 11—ONE WEEK. 


A Scrap of Paper 


BY J. PULGRAVE SIMPSON 


Evening Prices, agc. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


Polynice 


e 
Oil 
CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 








dad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


Bad 
What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins Datverstye 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oul, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 
cases of rheumatism. 

(Signed) 





DR. F. L. ROGER. 


POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





It is 
indeed 


a 
well 


equipped 
store, 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 


Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Saw, AuicE SToNE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


A FRATERNAL GREETING. 
(From Canada.) 





To thee, on sister’s land, we stretch the sis- 
ter’s hand, 
In this, thine anxious hour of storm and 
stress; 
Fain would we stay the tide of trouble, 
spreading wide, 
Whose rising waves about thee surge and 
press! 


We own the kindred blood that, with its 
generous tlood, 
Sweeps, out of sight and mind, the ancient 
feud; 
In our hearts, as in you, the freeman's pulse 
beats true, 
That hath, so oft, the tyrant’s power with- 
stood! 


We dare not judge the need on which thou 
hast decreed 
To loose the storm of war—the cannon’s 
rage, 
Though, since the world began, man’s cru- 
elty to man 
Hath writ its record red on history's page! 


Once more the ancient foes in deadly con- 
flict close— 
The proud Armada’s heirs—young Free- 
dom’s van. 
If needs must come the fray, we fain would 
hope and pray 
That from the conflict rise new life for 


man. 


Then, since the die is cast, the crisis come 
at last, 
Your sword unsheathed for human weal 
and right, 
Our hearts must go with you, so ye to these 
stand true, 
While in that sacred name your cohorts 
fight! 


We needs must grieve for all who, at their 
country’s call 
For her must fight and fall, they scarce 
know why; 
Yet, since the choice must be ‘‘Freedom or 
Tyranny,” 
Our British hearts can make but one reply! 


God’s justice hallow thee, O standard of the 
free ; 
Whether the Eagle or the Lion lead, 
Our stalwart Northern race must keep its 
ancient place _ 
In Freedom’s van, where’er her squadrons 
speed; 


Shoulder to shoulder stand the sea-girt 
mother-band, 
The strong, young New-world nations that 
she bore, 
Till dawns that happier day when Peace and 
Liberty 
And Righteousness shall reign, from shore 
to shore! 


Soon—soon, O Prince of Peace—bid war 
and discord cease, 
Banish the clash of arms, the blood-stained 
spears ; 
In dew of chrism divine, let a fair new world 
shine, 
And usher in, at last, Love’s golden years! 
AGNES MAULE MACHAR. 
Kingston, Canada, June 30, 1808. 





A LITTLE LESSON PROM ANACREON. 


I sat and read Anacreon. 
Moved by the gay, delicious measure, 
I learned that lips were made for love, 
And love to lighten toil with pleasure. 


Just then a laughing girl came by 
With something in her look that caught 
me; 
Forgotten was the poet’s song, 
But not the lesson he had taught me. 
—Life. 


THE REASON OF IT. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 





It was a case of nervous prostration: a 
mysterious case, since the mistress of the 
house had been an exceptionally healthy 
young woman, and, being only thirty-five, 
might still come under that head. But 
she had gone to pieces in the comprehen- 
sive manner which means a general 
weakening of ali the machinery. It was 
not too many clubs, for the town owned 
but one, or overstudy, for her tastes were 
for active rather than reflective life. A 
happy marriage, plenty of money for all 
reasonable needs, children that never cried 
when babies, and were going on towards 
their teens with none of the usual draw- 
backs—what more could woman need to 
keep in the best of health and spirits? 
Yet there she lay, spiritless, inert, pro- 
foundly depressed, and feeding on tonics 
as if they were the appointed food of man. 

It reached at last that stage where a 
trained nurse became a necessity. 

“It will end in melancholia, if it goes 
on,”’ said the doctor, a wise old country 
practitioner, who shook his head as he 
spoke. “A most mysterious case; one 
absolutely without reason so far as it is 
possible to judge. She says herself she 
sees no reason why she should not be well 
to-morrow, and, for that matter, I don’t 
either.” 

The nurse came: a calm, gray-eyed 
woman, the clear sweetness of the eyes 
and lips not lessened by the firm closing 
of the latter. For a day or two she said 


nothing, studying the case closely. 


“What do you make it out?” asked the 
doctor at last. ‘‘A new kink in hysteria?” 

“Not at all,’ said the nurse. “It is 
only another case of being killed by run- 
ning a private museum. She will die of 
things if they cannot be eliminated.” 

The doctor bent his grizzly eyebrows, 
and looked first at the speaker, and then 
about the room. 

“I’ve had that feeling myself,” he said, 
“but I thought women took to it like 
ducks to water. But I haven’t thought 
much about it. Go on. Let’s have the 
diagnosis.” 

“Nervous prostration is my specialty, 
as you know,” said the nurse, ‘‘and, as it 
happens, I have had within the year sev- 
eral cases that I put under this head. I 
should not understand so well, if I had 
not been the wife of an artist with lean- 
ings myself in the same direction. 1 love 
color and I have studied form. I could 
have been an architect, and I have great 
temptations even now, in this chosen pro- 
fession, to turn house decorator. That 
is the reason that I can judge the real 
nature of the case. There is only one 
room in this bouse that has a clear foot 
of space in it, and that is one into which 
she does not go—the smoking-room, where 
the master of the house takes refuge, 
when he wants a long breath. Look 
around you.”’ 

The doctor looked around the family 
sitting-room in which they happened to 
be. It was plain at once that embroidery 
was a passion with some member of the 
household, for sofa-pillows, portitres, 
mantel-hangings and brackets were cov- 
ered with it. A year or two abroad had 
given the usual store of treasures, and the 
wall was a mosaic of valuable and value- 
less engravings, photographs, sketches, 
and all that a wall could be made to hold. 
Little tables stood at every turn, loaded 
with all that could not be hung. Looking 
through the open doors into library, par- 
lor and dining-room, the same general 
effect prevailed. 

“Tt is a little distracting,’ admitted the 
doctor, “but the women like it so. Is it 
as bad up-stairs?”’ 

“Worse. Do you realize what her room 
means? Hers is all rose color, and the 
guest room next it, where I am for the 
present, all pale blue. I looked at it in 
terror when they led me into it. The bed 
is all blue satin and lace as to cover and 
shams, The linen pillow cases are exquis- 
itely embroidered; the bureau has a 
stately blue satin cushion and cover—a 
cushion too fine for pin to touch, in con- 
sequence of which the pins repose in a 
Japanese saucer at the side. The chairs 
have painted satin tidies; the table a cover 
on which no sane mortal would ever place 
anything. The towel-rack owns its em- 
broidered sham, and—last outrage of all 
—there is a sham to cover one’s garments 
when taken off for the night. Her room 
is the duplicate of that, with even more 
incumbrances to ordinary living.” 

“Go on,’”’ said the old doctor, as the 
nurse paused and smiled a little at his 
bewildered expression. “I’m _ getting 
some side-lights on things. I hadn't 
thought that a woman might dig herself 
a grave in satin and embroidery silk, but 
it looks a little that way. As to this one, 
Iam not sure whether you can mend mat- 
ters, but you must have your head fur 
now, whatever happens afterward. It's 
a bad business,”’ 

“Rest. If you will only give me the 
sense of rest for five minutes, I believe I 
could get well,’’ said the patient an hour 
later, after a rejection of lunch and every 
other alleviation offered her. ‘Every 
nerve in me aches for rest. What does it 
mean?”’ 

“It means the distraction around you. 
The thing that would rest you, you have 
shut out. There are three sets of curtains 
before that southwest window, and a 
hundred impertinences all about you. 
The eyes have no stretch; even your 
lungs get no chance. We will try a change. 
The very fact that there are thirty-seven 
objects, china and other, on your mantel- 
piece, is thirty-seven reasons for your sick- 
ness. We must try a new dispensation, 
and we will begin to-morrow.” 

With morning, in spite of protests that 
moving would certainly kill her, the 
patient was bestowed in the midst of the 
blue splendors of the next room, where 
she waited, with a blending of curiosity 
and indignation, for the transformation. 
Her “rose room,” she had called it, but it 
had ended as a mass of indiscriminate 
bric-i-brac and drapery in every tint from 
deepest rose red to palest pink, a whirl- 
wind of scarfs, tidies, covers, and layers 
of complicated curtains, filling the space 
which had once been generous. 

When the patient once more made her 
entrance in the big chair which Patrick 
helped to wheel from one room to another, 
she gave a sudden cry of dismay. Save 
for the crimson eiderdown puff hanging 
over the foot of the bed, not a vestige of 
drapery remained. The great window 
devoted to layers of curtains had not a 





trace of them left, only a tall screen at 


the side, hinting the possibilities of shade 
when needed. Into this window the sofa 
had been wheeled, and here the patient 
was laid, and for the first time in weeks 
looked out on the western hills, the little 
river, and the meadows sloping from it to 
their feet. Over the mantel hung the 
great photograph of the Colosseum, and 
beyond it an engraving from one of 
Corot’s loveliest spring landscapes. 

“It is out-of-doors you want,’ said the 
nurse’s quiet voice. ‘I have got all I can 
into the room, and soon you shall have 
the real thing. That is the natural cure.” 

‘*But you have cleared away everything 
Iam used to,’’ moaned the patient. ‘‘{t 
is bare as a hospital. I have just lived to 
have things artistic, and you have left me 
nothing I have worked for. I want art in 
the house.” 

“That is precisely what I want, too,”’ 
said the nurse, picking up a book from 
the table near her. ‘Here is what a wise 
man says: ‘Believe me, if we want art to 
begin at home, as it must, we must clear 
our houses of troublesome superfluities 
that are forever in the way; conventional 
comforts that are no real comforts, and do 
but make work for servants and doctors. 
He is right. You were turning into a 
mere embroidering, decorating, and dust- 
ing machine, and so absorbed in living up 
to your tea-pots and dragons that you had 
stopped living up to the Lord’s gifts al- 
together. We will try another way for a 
time, and see if you do not find your old 
self coming back. And if you cannot 
bear this in any other way, take it asa 
medicine. I can give you no better 
tonic.” 

She had held her patient’s hand as she 
spoke, stroking it softly; and, even as 
some words of active objection began, she 
smiled to see the lids fall and a look of 
rest diffuse itself over the thin worried 
features. 

“It is beginning to work,”’ she said, and 
went on reading, soothing back to sleep if 
any restless movement came, and drop- 
ping the book at last to look from the 
window to the long line of hills, and the 
gleams of sunset color in the cloud above 
them, 

“Put me to bed,’”’ said the patient, 
drowsily, as she by and*by opened her 
eyes. “It is delicious, I want more. I 
shall sleep to-night.’’ And she did. 

That was the beginning of the cure. It 
made its way onward through a series of 
arguments, the patient finding that her 
nurse had a far clearer sense of what art 
in the house meant than anything that 
had come to herself in her seeking to be 
artistic. But the conversion was a com- 
plete one, and her first work, when once 
more on her feet, was to weed out from 
every room till she had reduced the mass 
to something holding symmetry and pro- 
portion, and to make a vow that no mis- 
cellaneous bric-i-brac should ever again 
accumulate in any room she owned. It 
may be added that the bicycle completed 
the cure, and that at last accounts the 
patient and her husband, with the oldest 
boy, were taking a tour through the 
cathedral country in England. — Indus- 
trialist. 





A TOUCHING SCENE. 

I have seen the American flag in many 
countries and circumstances. I have seen 
it floating at the head of a great war 
squadron. I once saw it carried, ragged 
and wet with blood, but triumphant, from 
a battle-field which was strewn with the 
corpses of men who had died to defend it. 
But nowhere has it seemed to me more 
touchingly and impressively used thanin a 
homely little scene of which I happened 
to be a witness during the Civil War. 

In August, 1863, I was going from West 
Virginia to Philadelphia through Pennsyl- 
vania, The south-bound trains that sum- 
mer were heavily loaded with troops and 
provisions for the army, but going back 
they carried few passengers. 

At Pittsburgh, when the train rolled 
into the station, a great, silent crowd 
waited for it. A splendid funeral-car stood 
in the background surrounded by troops, 
and the street was filled by a long line of 
closed carriages. A volunteer officer in 
the Union army, who had been a man of 
influence and high position in Pittsburgh, 
had been killed in the last battle, and now 
his native city mourned for him and did 
him honor. 

The coffin, rich in decorations and cov- 
ered with flowers, was reverently borne 
from the car. The troops presented arms; 
the standards, draped with black, were 
lowered, and the air was filled with the 
solemn music of funeral marches. 

After a short delay, the train rolled on 
its way. 

Late that afternoon it stopped at a little 
station among the Alleghany Mountains. 
The station house was but a rough shed; 
a pig was rooting under the platform. In 
the background was a squalid cabin ina 
potato-patch. The whole landscape spoke 
barrenness and helpless poverty. 

Standing on the platform was a woman, 





a poor country girl. She wore an old 





patched gown that clung limply to her 
thin body, and a calico sunbonnet which 
she had thrown back that she might better 
watch the train, A little barefooted boy 
clung to her, but she did not heed him. 
Her face was pinched and bloodless. She 
leaned forward, staring with childish, 
dilated eyes into each car as it passed. 

There was a grating sound as the train- 
men dragged a rough pine box from the 
freight car and laid it on the platform. 
The woman went up to it, and without a 
word or a tear dropped down and clasped 
her arms about it. There was nota man 
on the train who did not uncover his head, 
but she saw nothing of the many strange, 
pitying eyes fixed on her. 

Her boy came to her, crying, ‘‘Where is 
papa? You said he would come!” 

She did not hear or answer; only clasped 
the box closer. 

The tragedy was so squalid, so hopeless, 
that the onlookers saw only its cruelty. 
Why should this poor farm-boy be struck 
down, and this helpless wife and her child 
be left to struggle and to suffer? Why 
need there be this waste of human life? 
Just then a man ran out of the station 
carrying a tattered old flag, and spread it 
proudly over the box. 

And at the touch of it, it seemed to us 
who watched as if our Country laid her 
hand on the poor coffin and said: 

“This is my son. He died for me. 
reverence to him.” 

The train steamed slowly away. The 
setting sun threw its low light over the 
lonely group on the platform—the woman 
and her child and her dead—but the flag 
ennobled this poor martyrdom, Never in 
the triumphs of peace or fury of battle did 
it express with more emphasis the majesty 
of our country than when it claimed the 
poor volunteer as its son, one of its heroes 
to be honored for all time.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


Pay 





SISTER BETTINA ON RED CROSS WURK. 


Mrs. Lesser, or Sister Bettina, as she is 
affectionately called, the founder of the 
Red Cross Hospital in New York, visited 
in Boston recently, Her interesting story 
touching on her experiences as a nurse, 
and how she happened to become assuci- 
ated with Miss Bartun aud the other 
devoted Red Cross band, is related as fol- 
lows in the Boston Transcript: 


During her childhood, which was passed 
in her native country of Germany, Bettina 
Hofker saw and heard much of hospital 
work, receiving thorough training as a 
nurse. Coming to New York, she became 
deeply interested in caring for the sick 
poor of that crowded city, and she set 
about to carry outa plan of herown. Of 
the way in which this energetic little 
woman became connected with those who 
are camying out the scheme of the Con- 
ference of Geneva is most entertaining, 
especially if one can hear the tale from 
her own lips, and watch the animated ex- 
pression of her fine face as she chats 
earnestly in forcible language made all 
the more fascinating by the accent of the 
fatherland. 

But it is in her experiences in Cuba that 
one is most interested. Sister Bettina did 
noble service there, as is well known, and 
in spite of all the horrors she encountered 
is all ready to go through them again for 
the sake of humanity. She tells of the 
“cerro,” or large suburban house into 
which the wretched children were gath- 
ered as soon as possible after she landed 
in February. She had four skilled nurses 
with her, and it was not long before the 
lower floor of the house was fitted up as 
a hospital, while the second was used as a 
dormitory. At first there were from ten 
to twenty deaths every day, so near star- 
vation were the little ones, who were 
found lying about the streets without 
shelter or tood for so long a time. ‘The 
tender care and cleanliness soon made a 
difference, and during the last week she 
was there, there was not a single death. 

Sister Bettina is loyal to the Red Cross 
principles and unwritten laws, one of 
which is to avoid speaking ill of other 
nations, but she is compelled to say that 
the reports regarding the conditions in 
Cuba have not been exaggerated; on the 
contrary, she says the most horrible re- 
ports did not begin to portray the appall- 
ing misery of the unfortunate people 
there, while the helpless children were in 
a most awful state. 

One important phase of a time like the 
present, Sister Bettina says, is the abso- 
lute surety that wherever the Red Cross 
is seen strict neutrality will prevail. Ship- 
ments of food or supplies sent to the hos- 
pitals are not only unmolested, but 
guarded. Should one soldier so far for- 
get his duty as to allow such to be dis- 
turbed, the Spanish Government would 
be held responsible, if indeed it would 
not be considered as having broken its 
treaty. 

Sister Bettina found the Cuban women 
very apt and anxious to assist her, and in 
the five weeks she was there she was able 
to accomplish much with them. Two 
hundred young women in New York are 
ready for actual service in Cuba when the 
word comes that they are needed. They 
have all been trained under Sister Bettina’s 
guidance. Applications have come from 
thousands, some of whom brought wealth 
and influence to bear on the question of 
their acceptance. But these avail nothing. 
Ability and willingness to obey orders, to- 
gether with mental balance, are the req- 
uisites demanded. Any regular gradu- 
ate of a reputable school is accepted, and 
after a six months’ post-graduate course 





in the Red Cross training-school is put on 
the list to await her call, as occasion de- 
mands, to serve without pay, while all 
others have to take a regular two years’ 
course in the school. When the actual 
contest comes in Cuba, and Clara Barton’s 
associates work together under the pro- 
tection of the Red Cross, for the purpose 
of aiding the sick and wounded, recogniz- 
ing neither friend nor foe, it will be the 
first opportunity of the National American 
society to minister in warfare, the United 
States having signed the treaty in March, 
1882, 





IN THE REALM OF MOSIC. 


Miss Clara Williams, of Minneapolis, 
whose musical career abroad has been 
marked by many honors, has been elected 
to associate membership in the English 
Royal Academy of Music. The Royal 
Academy is the highest organization in 
England for the encouragement of the art 
of music. Membership is accompanied by 
a handsome diploma, which is the most 
valuable testimonial of ability possible to 
receive in the United Kingdom. 

Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang, of Bos- 
ton, began to write music when about 
twelve years old. She inherits musical 
ability from both parents, her father hav- 
ing been a leader among Boston musicians 
and her mother has been a most excellent 
singer. Miss Lang is master of piano and 
violin. Since 1887 she has occupied her- 
self in the composition of music, having 
written a large number of successful works. 
Among the more notable are ‘Dramatic 
Overture,” opus 12, which was performed 
on April 8, 1893, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Nikisch. At two concerts in July and 
August, 1893, her overture ‘*Witiclus,” 
opus 10, was performed in Chicago under 
Theodore Thomas, and the same over- 
ture has been played since in the same 
city under direction of Bendix. Many of 
her less ambitious works, including songs, 
have endeared her to musicians every- 
where. 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik of April 
27 has two articles devoted to women 
composers—Ingeborg von Bronsart and 
Louise Adolpha Le Beau. The first 
named was a pupil of Liszt, and when she 
began to compose, he remarked, ‘Who 
knows? perbaps you will some day be the 
George Sand of music.’’ He liked her as 
a pianist sufficiently to allow her to ap- 
pear with him at public concerts. To this 
day, she can claim being the only dra- 
matic composer of her sex—at any rate, 
the only successful one—her ‘‘Jery und 
Biitely” (based on Goethe’s play), and her 
‘Hiarne,”’ the libretto of which was 
written by the poet Bodenstedt (Mirza 
Schaffy), having been heard at many of 
the German opera-houses. She has also 
written a number of songs, mostly settings 
on the same poet’s verses. Three Grand 
Dukes have honored her with medals. 
Her ‘Kaiser Wilhelm I.’? march was 
performed at the opening of the Wo- 
men’s Department at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. 

As for Miss Le Beau, her symphonic 
poem ‘‘Hohenbaden” was performed a 
few week ago at Baden-Baden, and warmly 
applauded. The piece is well spoken of, 
and reference is made to other composi- 
tions by the same woman, including two 
choral works, “Ruth” and ‘‘Hadumoth.” 








The World’s Great 
Blood Purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which absolutely 
Cures every form of 
Impure blood, from 
The pimple on your 
Face to the great 
Scrofula sore which 
Drains your system. 
Thousands of people 
Testify that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
And That Tired 
Feeling. Remember this 
And get Hood’s 
And only Hood’s. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ope Rights Readings and Recitations, 12 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Saw, Auice Stongt BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomANs 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St- 
Boston, Mass 
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NATIONAL QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Iam glad that the Woman’s JOURNAL 
opens its columns to women for the dis- 
cussion of the great national problems 
which affect women to as great an extent 
as men. The war symposium was one of 
great interest, calling forth, as it did, the 
varying opinions of women, who differ 
widely as to the necessity of war in aid of 
oppressed Cuba, 

That question having been settled by 
the actual course of events, the principal 
work for women now is as far as possible 
to mitigate its severity, and to watch for 
the possibility of peace propositions. 

We must lose no ground gained for the 
advancement of humanity and national 
freedom, but there is room for more cour- 
tesy and consideration in diplomatic inter- 
course. One thing is universally conceded. 
That the presence of women is highly 
conducive to tact and politeness. And 
this counts for much in national as in 
private affairs. 

But by all means let women continue to 
discuss great national questions. This is 
a most important step in fitting them for 
the future use of the ballot. It is as im- 
portant that they should form opinions as 
that they should have the means of ex- 
pressing them. 

Why not have a symposium as to the 
annexation of Hawaii? Why not discuss 
the future of the Philippines and our 
duties to nationalities in a more primitive 
state of development? Our course in this 
respect has not been fortunate hitherto. 
It needs more study and reflection. 

I wish we had asummary of the con- 
stitution prepared for the Philippines by 
Dr. Rial, that patriotic citizen who lost 
his life by embodying his views. Mrs. 
Rial, his devoted wife, could give us full 
information, and certainly his views would 
be worth considering at this juncture. 

8. E. B. 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in his article in 
the Chautauquan, ‘Are Women Hurting 
the Chances of Men in Business?”’ makes 
the following assertions: 


The fact is absolutely demonstrated that 
the proportion of females in all occupa- 
tions followed is gradually increasing, and 
that women are to some extent entering 
places at the expense of the males. A 
closer study of all the facts, however, 
shows that while the statement just made 
is true, women are more generally taking 
the places of children. Through the in- 
fluence of a higher intelligence and the 
action of law, the number of children 
employed in manufactures is constantly 
decreasing. In 1870 the percentage of 
children of the whole number of persons 
employed in manufacturing was 5.58, while 
in 1890 the percentage was only 2.68. In 
very many classes, as children have been 
excluded through law and other influences, 
adult women have to some extent taken 
their places. There need not be any alarm, 
therefore, as to the encroachments of 
women upon the occupations held by men. 





THE ETHICS OF MODERN WARFARE. 

The ethics of modern warfare are 
stated by Congressman S. J. Barrows in 
the July Forum. He says: 

One of the best of the codes framed for 
the use of soldiers in time of war is 
entitled, ‘Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of Armies of the United States in 
the Field,’ prepared in 1863 by Francis 
Lieber, LL. D., and revised by a board of 
officers, of which Major-Gen. E, Hitch- 
cock was president. His work brought 
the United States to the very front in 
regard to the ethics and humanities of 
war. It not only received well merited 
praise from writers on international law, 
but it has not been possible to write any- 
thing since on the subject without making 
liberal use of this manual. These instruc- 
tions were approved and adopted by the 
U.S. Government. 

In his famous description of the battle 
of Waterloo, Victor Hugo painted a grim 
picture of the ghouls that stalked over 
the battle-field at night, adding to the 
horrors of war by looting the wounded, 
and by cutting off the fingers of the dead 
to obtain rings and jewelry. We need 
not go back so far. Eye-witnesses of great 
European battles prior to 1870 have de- 
scribed the terrible scenes which ensued 
when the wounded were left for two or 
three days, racked with thirst and pain 
and exposed to the inhuman vultures 
who followed every camp. It was the ex- 
perience of a noble-minded Swiss gentle- 
man, M. Henry Durrant, on the field of 
Solferino in 1859, which led, through the 
Geneva Convention and the Red Cross, to 
the greatest change which, by interna- 
tional agreement, has taken place in the 
treatment of the wounded on the field of 
battle. The field-work of the Red Cross 
was practically anticipated by that gigan- 
tic organization, the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, in its remarkable work 
during the Civil War. With its branches, 
it expended the equivalent of $19,000,000. 
Other volunteer organizations swelled the 
amount to $70,000,000. Dean Farrar, in 
an article in Macmillan’s Magazine for 





1869, says: ‘‘No country has equalled 
America in the care of its own wounded 
soldiers.” 
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A WOMAN'S DUTY TO THE STATE. 





American women are not less prone 
than American men to measure success in 
dollars and cents. ‘They like to spend 
money; they like to have their husbands 
or fathers get rich; they like, naturally 
enough, the luxuries and elegancies of 
life — comfortable homes, good clothes, 
‘“‘advantages”’ of all sorts for their chil- 
dren, and freedom from worry about mak- 
ing ends meet. That is natural, and so 
far as it encourages thrift and industry 
and enterprise, itis good. But itis liable 
to degenerate into selfishness. When it 
leads the American wife to grudge every 
moment and thought her man diverts 
from business or remunerative labor to 
public duties, it is evil, and makes the 
American woman a sharer in responsi- 
bility for the neglect that results, It is 
the duty of a man who has a family to sup- 
port to support it as well as he can, but that 
is not his only duty. It is his duty also to 
do his share in governing the country, 
either by accepting office himself or by 
doing his best to put the governing power 
into fit hands. If he neglects his family 
for public business, he does wrong, but 
he also does wrong if he neglects his 
duties asa citizen in order that his wom- 
enkind may live extravagantly. 

Of course there are some men whose 
capacity is such that they are most use- 
fully employed when they are making 
money; but if a woman does happen to 
have a husband or son who has in him 
good possibilities of public usefulness, 
she ought to sacrifice a reasonable share 
of her proprietorship to the good of the 
State. If she loves luxury more than 
righteousness, her wishes will be all too 
likely to determine the scope of her hus- 
band’s endeavors, and the State will be 
the loser.—Harper’s Bazar. 


A THIRSTY FOUNTAIN. 


Miss Mabel Hay Barrows writes to the 
New York Independent : 


At this time of year what is more re- 
freshing than the city fountains, cooling 
the thirsty trees and sun-warmed grass in 
the parks where babies play in the paths 
and nurse-maids doze in the shade? 
Washington loves to sun itself, and the 
park benches are always full. There is 
one fountain, however, which should be 
the most beautiful of all, and which is 
hopelessly disappointing. In the winter 
it seemed rather nice, this fountain be- 
fore the Congressional Library. As we 
watched the workmen raising the colossal 
bronze figures to their places, fitting the 
wild sea-horses to the curves of their 
granite supports, we looked forward to 
the warm season which should bring back 
to these creatures of ocean their accus- 
tomed showers of foam. With this in 
view we disregarded the absurdity of 
turtles floating in mid-air and frogs bask- 
ing on a chiselled granite ledge. But now 
our patience is spent. Picture Neptune, 
weak of face but with unpleasantly knotty 
muscles, sitting high and dry above the 
water, his rich bronze complexion dusted 
to unbecoming gray, with never a drop of 
fountain spray reaching him. He seems 
to have exchanged roles with the Ancient 
Mariner. The turtles at last rest upon 
the water’s surface, throwing tiny jets 
across at the plunging sea-horses, which 
nearly unseat their splendid riders in at- 
tempts to dodge the feeble stream playing 
on their necks. These figures, wild-haired 
nymphs astride fish-tailed horses, should 
ride through a blinding wall of foam, 
with the spray breaking in their faces, 
the water half concealing yet more fully 
revealing their beauty. ‘Their spirited 
movement and strong grace would then 
have real meaning; but now they ride over 
a placid pool, half a dozen spiteful jets 
striking at giving points, making dark 
spots on the bronze and the stone back- 
ground, leaving all else aggravatingly dry. 
It is the thirstiest fountain one would 
care to see. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW “JERSEY. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., JuLy 1, 1898. 

The practical value of school suffrage 
has been shown in Lakewood, N. J. 

In this small town we might be sur- 
prised to find kindergarten and Sloyd 
departments in the public school, until 
we learn that for the last seven years the 
Board of Education has numbered two 
women among its members, Mrs. Hovey 
and Miss Smith. 

Four years ago the well-known Boston 
educator, Miss Elizabeth J. Woodward, 
at Mrs. Hovey’s solicitation, gave a talk 
on kindergarten to the people of Lake- 
wood, and as a fruit of this effort Mrs. 
William S. Arnold provided a kindergarten 
teacher for the public school children for 
three years. Then, as the women can 
vote on the question, the kindergarten 
became a part of the public school system, 
and now numbers three teachers and 
seventy little ones. 

Manual training, in the form of Sloyd, 
was introduced tentatively last January. 
The State paid five hundred dollars for 





the equipment, and another Lakewood 
lady paid five hundred toa Boston Sloyder 
to lecture on the subject and teach the 
classes for six months. 

The boys were enthusiastic, and them- 
selves petitioned the voters to give them 
Sloyd next year. 

But it was only through the timely help 
of the lady editor of the Lakewood Jour- 
nal that the public sentiment was suf- 
ficently aroused for the women to turn 
out en masse, and at the school meeting 
carry the day for it by a vote of 73 to 48. 

The women of New Jersey could do 
still more with less effort, if they could 
vote for trustees as well as for appropria- 
tions. H. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Another Long-felt Want.—‘*Mme. Snip- 
per has perfected a wonderful invention.” 

“What is it?” 

“A revolving hat. It works so the con- 
gregation can see all sides of it.” 


Father—Do you know, my son, that if 
we moved our legs proportionately as fast 
as an ant we should travel nearly 800 
miles an hour? Son—Then you'd never 
miss your train in the morning, pop, 
would you? 


Test of Patriotism.—‘‘An army nurse 
has to be at least twenty-five years old!” 
The brave girl quailed. ‘‘They must 
think we’re very anxious to be nurses!” 
she exclaimed, much perturbed. 


His First Engagement. —‘“‘I think I 
know now,” said the soldier who was 
making a determined effort to masticate 
his first ration of army beef, ‘what people 
mean when they talk about the sinews of 
war.”’ 


Tommy—Come, Bridget, play with us. 
We’re playing soldier. 

Bridget—G'way, yez little imp. Oi 
ain’t no soldier. 

Tommy—No, Bridget, but you're a red 
cross nurse, 


A joke is going in the French papers to 
the effect that their cold wet season may 
tbe accounted for by the fact that the Am- 
ericans have cut the Gulf Stream. They 
also tell of a man who stood so long by 
the side of the lakes in the Bois de Bou- 
logne that a policeman came up and asked 
him what he was doing there. He said 
he was looking for the Spanish fleet. 


Ramsey —While walking down the street 
the other evening a Spaniard asked me if 
I could tell him the quickest way to the 
nearest hospital. 

Arthur—What did you tell him? 

Ramsey—lI told him to go on the other 
side of the street and yell three cheers for 
Spain.—Harper’s Bazar. 


In the excitement of the moment an old 
soldier at Ottawa, Kan., who was study- 
ing the war bulletin, suddenly yelled out: 
‘Boys, thirty-seven years ago to-day I laid 
ou my stomach knee-deep in water, and 
waited twenty-four hours for the sun to 
rise; and, by ginger, I kin do it agin! 
Hurrah for Old Glory!’ — Washington 
Post. 











EXCURSION TICKETS 


are now on sale to all 
principal points in 


NEW ENGLAND, CANADA 
ANOMARITIME PROVINCES: 
THE ADIRONDACKS tire 
SEASHORE,LAKES® 


MOUNTAIN RESORIS. 


Summer tour book giving 
complete list of Tours. 
hotel and boarding house 
lists, valuable maps.elic,, 
will be mailed free to- 
gether with a catalogue 
of thirteen illustrated 
descriptive pamphlets 
covering the various 
vacation sections of 
New England. 


Address Passenger De- 
partment, B.&M.R.R. Boston 


For Tickets and information 
apply to City Ticket Office, 
322 Washin $t.. Boston 
and at Union Station. 


D.j.Flanders, 
Gen'l PasstrandTicket Agent. 


TRADE -MARK. 


‘There is one little maxim 
That now I will name, 

Which may bring what is better 
Than riches or fame. 

All those who will heed it 
Good appetite find, 

Strong nerves, rosy cheeks, 
And vigor of mind. 

It will banish dyspepsia, 
Rheumatics and gout, 

That Tired Feeling conquer, 
Drive scrofula out. 

And here is the maxim— 
Its wisdom is sure— 

Take Hood's Sarsaparilla 
And keep your blood pure. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following PS Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in by? nme , 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ey B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

New Zealand Leaflet. 

A Nery New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. ‘ 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal ony 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent 
OmaAHA, NgsB. 





WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
Established | 780. 











— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ saree teaching force, including special- 
sts. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medics! 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 


of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
paerene Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnNA MaR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D. 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET 


Daily from § to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 





— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros.,. 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Sone aee of them of Ge yy bn | a 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and fe that can 
be obtained in no other wey. They sing everything, 

oy and ~~. love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M.D. 








PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 





JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS | 


(Coneluded from last week.) 

Reports and discussions on business oc- | 
cupied the Wednesday afternoon meeting. | 
Then came au excursion to Eliteh’s Gar. 
den, where the North Side Club gave a | 
reception. Mrs. Herbert George had | 
charge of the fete. which was enjoyed by | 
more than 900 club women, The Denver | 
News said: 

The chief topic of conversation seemed | 
to be the great suffrage speech delivered | 
before the convention in the morning | 
by Governor Adams. It is said that many | 
women who came bitterly opposed to the 
idea, were converted by this speech. | 

“Education” was the theme for the | 
evening meeting. Miss Annie Laws, of 
the Woman’s Club of Cincinnati, presided, 
assisted by Prof. Grace E. Patton Coles, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- | 
tion in Colorado. Many bright ideas were | 
expressed concerning educational meth- 
ods. 

Thursday morning opened with a double 
programme, interesting meetings being 
held in two places at the same hour. 
Civic clubs, journalism, economic work 
in clubs, and home economics were con- 
sidered. The work of the session at 
which phases of the economic work car- 
ried on by clubs were discussed was con- 
sidered so important that the addresses 
were repeated at a special meeting for the 
public. The chairman, Mrs. Lyndon 
Evans, of Chicago, has been active in club 
enterprises for the benefit of working 
women. Mrs. Florence M. Stowell, of the 
Looking Forward Club of New York, spoke 
on the “Store Club.’’ Concerning her 
own club, she said: ‘In our store in New 
York a club has been formed which is, I 
think, the first of its kind, but if we suc- 
ceed in half our aims, there will be en- 
couragement to form such an association 
in every large department store. We have 
in the store 2,700 employees, enough for a 
good-sized village; nearly 2,000 of these 
are women.” Miss Alice Burkhart told of 
the Girls’ Mutual Benefit Club of Chicago, 
Ill., organized in 1890 by six young 
women who had banded themselves to- 
gether as King’s Daughters. It now has 
125 members. Miss Minnie L. Mathews, 
of the Ogontz Lunch Club of Illinois, 
said: 

The lunch club movement in Chicago 
was started in 1891 by a number of the 
former pupils of the Ogontz School open- 
ing a lunch room for self-supporting girls 
and women. We can scarcely realize to- 
day, when the clubs of our city number 
six and their aggregate membership is 
over 2,000, how difficult it was to attract 
members to this first club, nor how for an 
entire week its membership was only one. 
For the working woman looked with dis- 
trust upon an organization conducted by 
her wealthy and more fortunate sisters, 
fearing above all things to be patronized, 
or to accept of anything that looked like 
charity. 

Miss Jane Addams, of the Jane Club of 
Chicago, spoke on ‘‘The Home Club.” 
She told of the excellent results accom- 
plished by the club that bears her name, 
and urged the duty of following similar 
lines of work. 

Dr. Mary E. Green, chairman of the 
meeting devoted to ‘‘Home Economics,” 
said that Congress had established a de- 
partment having to do with hogs and 
cows, but had never paid any attention to 
the mothers of the United States., This 
organization of women should petition 
Congress to establish a department of this 
kind, having ultimately in view the good 
of humanity. ‘Why Men Object to Busi- 
ness Dealings with Women,” was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Henry D. Blount, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs. Blount thought wom- 
en generally were deficient in knowledge 
of the common business affairs of life. 
The only way most women think they can 
manage money, when they have no hus- 
band or brother to advise them, is to place 
it in the hands of some gentleman ac- 
quaintance, who often captures the prin- 
cipal and interest, while the woman gets 
the experience. Mrs. Margaret H. Welch, 
who edits “Club Work” in Harper’s Bazar, 
read a paper on “The Economy of Re- 
serve.’ She thought women try to accom- 
plish too much at the present time. ‘We 
are too busy to be hospitable and sym- 
pathetic. We do not pay enough atten- 
tion to the troubles of ourfriends. Women 
should, individually, know what they 
should best do with their spare time.” 
Mrs. J. D. Whitemore, of Denver, gave a 
report of the ‘Denver School of Domestic 
Science and Kitchen Garden,’’ which has 
been attended by more than 250 boys and 
girls during the past year. 

On Thursday evening, at Broadway 
Theatre, the meeting was one of high in- 
tellectual enjoyment. ‘‘Uncut Leaves’’ was 
the topic. Miss Agnes Repplier, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, of 
New York, read selections from their un- 
published writings. The chairman of the 
evening was Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., secretary of the Federation. 
Mrs. Charles Denison assisted as local 
chairman. 

The educational conference held on 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 




















Friday morning, Rev. Margaret J. Evans, 
chairman, was very interesting. Mrs. 
Alice Frye Briggs, of Maine, told of the 
efforts made to improve rural schools and 
schoolhouses, whereby every country fam- 
ily in the State has been benefited. Mrs. 
William H. McHenry told of the work of 
the Arkansas State Federation. ‘We have 
succeeded,” she said, “in getting many 
reforms. We induced the Legislature to 
extend to us the right of suffrage in edu- 
cational matters, and secured separate 
asylums for the male and female insane. 
We are now turning ourattention towards 
the education of the blacks of our State, 
which is a great problem.” 

Mrs. E. N. L Walton described the edu- 
cational work in Massachusetts. Some 
clubs worked for the establishment of 
kindergartens. Others formed mothers’ 
classes. Some clubs helped to beautify 
the walls of the schoolroom with works 
of art. In one high-school room there 
were reported $250 worth of mounted 
photographs kept to be lent to the gram- 
mar and primary schools. Others devoted 
themselves to the sanitary condition of 
the schoolrooms. Still other clubs sent 
out special committees to observe the 
school exercises, to report upon what 
they saw to commend, or to tell in what 
way the clubs could help. Somearranged 
evening lectures from noted educators, 
inviting the school boards and teachers, 
and entertained the teachers socially, and 
helped to secure women on the school 
committee. Others secured the introduc- 
tion of sewing and cooking into the 
schools. ‘‘Vacation schools have been 
established in several instances by our 
clubs, and have proved of great benefit. 
In these vacation schools household 
economics and manual training have held 
prominent places. At the request of one 
of our clubs we investigated the working 
of the full text-book law.”’ 

Mrs. W. B. Lowe, of Georgia, said: 
“Few people realize what the condition 
of the rural school children in our State 
once was. To-day, in the districts of the 
country school we have established read- 
ing clubs which have helped to brighten 
the lives of many acountry woman as well 
as to enliven her children. In the city of 
Atlanta the Woman’s Club is doing a 
great work among the women, and is in 
touch with them closely. The mothers 
are taught hygiene and instructed how to 
rear children on the social settlement 
plan.” 

Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, of Boston, 
outlined the Boston line of work. Miss 
Sadie American, of Chicago, said: “In 
Chicago the women have established a 
summer school where instruction is given 
to 300 children half an hour each day for 
five days inthe week. The board govern- 
ing the school is composed of men who 
serve out of love for their country and 
sympathy for the children. One day in 
each week we give an excursion into the 
country and bring the children close to 
nature. We have established manual 
training from the kindergarten up. We 
give special attention to local geography, 
and I believe that if this course of in- 
struction were adopted throughout the 
land there would be little need for a com- 
pulsory educationallaw.”’ Mrs. Jennie de 
la M. Lozier, of New York, spoke of the 
work among the school children of the 
metropolis. The women had succeeded 
in teaching the children many good 
thoughts with the aid of the American 
flag. 

An informal conference on club methods 
was going on at the same time in Unity 
Church, of which some account will be 
given later. 

“The Industrial Problem as It Affects 
Women and Children,” was the topic of 
discussion at the afternoon session. In 
opening the meeting the chairman, Miss 
Claire de Graffenried, related her ex- 
perience among the working people. She 
said that the industrial problem is of 
the greatest importance, and Legislatures 
should be influenced by the women of the 
country in behalf of better laws. She in- 





troduced a woman who had long labored 


| among the tvilers in the sweat shops of 
| London, Mrs. Sidney Webb, who spoke 
} extemporaneously and eloquently on 
|“How to Do Away with the Sweating 
| System.”” Mrs. Corinne S. Brown made 
| @ plea for the study of industrial ques- 
| tions, particularly that phase which ap- 
plies to women and children. ‘It is the 
duty of the women,” she said, ‘to take 
up this question, which must be met fear- 
lessly and handled without gloves.” Miss 
Helena S. Dudley, of Denison House, 
| Boston, ina very interesting speech, ex- 
pressed her belief that in protective legis- 
lation and the formation of labor unions 
| lay the most hopeful remedies for the 
| present bad conditions. Mrs. A. P. 
| Stevens, at one time factory inspector in 
| Illinois, said: 
| A tour through the factories of any 
State where good labor laws have not been 
| passed will show the need of great study 
| of the industrial problem. It would re- 
quire hours to relate my experiences in 
the factories of Illinois. Their unsanitary 
condition was horrible in many instances 
before the inspector was appointed. To- 
day they have improved vastly. The 
union of the men in labor organizations 
brings much good legislation, and every 
citizen should support the organizations. 

Mrs. Stevens expressed herself fervently 
in favor of equal suffrage. 

A conference of art clubs was held dur- 
ing the afternoon. The subject at the 
evening meeting was “Art and Utility.” 
Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of Massachusetts, 
presided, with her usual ability. 

An excursion to Silver Plume and 
** Around the Loop,” on Saturday, was 
given by the Denver women to the dele- 
gates and their friends. About 1,500 club 
women made the trip. An excellent lunch 
was given the party by the ladies of Idaho 
Springs. Mrs. Beveridge Hill made an 
address of welcome, and Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed responded. Brief speeches were 
also made by Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
Mrs. Longstreth, Mrs. W. C. Jennings, of 
Utah, Mr. Henrotin (representing his 
wife), and Miss Sadie American. Two 
sweet-faced Japanese ladies, Mrs. Tsuda 
and Mrs. Watanaka, accompanied Mrs. 
Breed, and one of them made a short 
address in perfect English. 

Saturday evening was devoted to the 
folksongs and people’s music of America, 
interpreted by Miss Villa Whitney White, 
assisted by Miss Anita Muldoon, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. It was a festival of melody, 
both unique and stirring. 

Sunday morning large congregations at 
several churches listened to addresses or 
sermons by distinguished women. Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker preached at the 
First Universalist Church; Rev. Celia Par- 
ker Woolley at Unity; Rev. {Margaret J. 
Evans, of Minnesota, at the Central Pres- 
byterian; Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, presi- 
dent of the Forest Park University,: St. 
Louis, at the Boulevard Congregational, 
and Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of Phila- 
delphia, at the Central Christian. Miss 
Sadie American, national secretary of the 
Jewish Women’s Council, and one of the 
best speakers among the delegates to the 
Biennial, addressed a large audience at the 
People’s Tabernacle. Mrs. Edward Long- 
streth, of Philadelphia, spoke at the 
African M. E. Church, Mrs, Ellen Spencer 
Mussey, of Washington, at the First Con- 
gregational, and Mrs. J. C. Learned, of 
Missouri, at the South Broadway Chris- 
tian Church. Mrs. J. A. Roberts, of Day- 
ton, O., spoke at the First Baptist Church 
in the evening, on “The Growth of the 
Individual the Aim of the Woman’s Club.” 

A delightful programme for the children 
was carried out in the afternoon at the 
Broadway Theatre, with Mrs. Sarah S. 
Platt as chairman, and Miss Jane Addams 
as principal speaker. 

Vesper service was held at Trinity 
Church. Many women of the Federation 
were present, but the congregation was 
made up largely of pupils of different 
Sunday schools who attended to listen to 
remarks on “Bible Study” by Mrs. Amy 
P. S. Stacy, of Washington. Miss Helen 
M. Cole, of Massachusetts, a post-gradu- 
ate student in biblical literature of the 
University of Chicago, spoke on the ‘‘Bible 
as Literature, with Interpretative Read- 
ings.”’ 

On Sunday evening the Broadway The- 
atre was crowded. Members of the Wo- 
man’s Club chorus, dressed in white, were 
seated on the front of the stage. The 
chairman, Mrs. Longstreth, of Pennsylva- 
nia, announced the topic of the evening, 
“Spiritual Significance of Organization.” 
The exercises opened with ‘‘America,” by 
the Woman’s Club chorus, assisted by the 
Denver Philharmonic Society, the audi- 
ence joining in the chorus. Mrs. Belle M. 
Stoutenborough, of Nebraska, spoke on 
‘**The Federation Idea — Reciprocity 
Spirit.” 

Miss Jane Addams spoke very interest- 
ingly on the evening’s topic from the “labor 
standpoint.’’ Mrs. Charlotte Reeve Con- 
over, of Ohio, told of the admirable work 
of Mary Steele, for two years State corres- 
pondent of Ohio. 

At the close a patriotic song was sung, 
written by Miss Anna J. Hamilton, of 








Louisville, Ky., entitled, “March On, 
Brave Lads, March On.”” Miss Anita Mul- 
doon, of Louisville, sang the song as a 
solo, and the chorus of the Woman's 
Club assisted. An encore was demanded, 
and as it was being sung the audience 
arose and waved handkerchiefs. The 
words relate to the departure of the boys 
for Cuba. 

Monday morning was. devoted to the 
election of officers and other business. A 
sketch of the new officers will be given 
next week. 

On Monday afternoon the double meet- 
ings were continued. One was devoted to 
a conference of literary clubs, with Mrs. 
May Alden Ward as chairman, and Mrs. 
A. J. Peavy, former State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado, as as- 
sistant chairman. Papers were given by 
Mrs. W. F. Slocum, of Colorado, Mrs. A. 
Louise McCullough, of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. F. M. Richardson and Mrs. A. C. 
Ricketts, of Nebraska, Mrs. Sallie Q. 
Hamilton, of Louisiana, and Mrs. G. Mc- 
Clurg, of Colorado Springs. At the other 
meeting ‘‘The Library Movement in the 
United States’’ was considered, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Marion McC. Tred- 
way, of Iowa, assisted by Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, of Denver. This meeting was 
of especial interest, and we shall try to 
give a fuller report of it later. 

On Monday evening Mrs. Henrotin in- 
troduced the new president, Mrs. Lowe, 
of Georgia, who said, in part: 

A few days ago, asI stood upon Pike’s 
Peak, I sent this message to my friends: 
“T send you this from the highest pinna- 
cle upon which I can stand.” But the 
women of the Federation have placed me 
upon a pinnacle much higher. You have 
chosen your president from one of the 
weakest States in the national organiza- 
tion. You have proved to the world, by 
thus strengthening the weak, that there 
is a club of women that observes its 
motto. I have been called a Georgia wo- 
man, but, as I stand upon this platform 
to-night, I am a woman of the Federation. 
While I believe it would be unwise for any 
woman to suggest a plan for the Federa- 
tion work, I think we can adopt no wiser 
policy than that of the past. I would 
seek the codperation of all existing insti- 
tutions. And now, my friends, allow me 
to thank you for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me and the wise selection of 
the women placed around me. And 
I pledge you my best. The first duty 
I shall have to perform as your president 
is a happy one—to present to you a wo- 
man of whom I may say, in all instances, 
she has given us the best Colorado has to 
give, Mrs. Platt. 


Mrs. Platt was greeted with long rounds 
of enthusiastic applause. She spoke very 
briefly, upon demand, saying that she 
thought the success of a club depended 
upon obedience to the leader, and so she 
hoped to obey her president. The local 
board was not tired, but had enjoyed the 
presence of the delegates as much as 
they themselves. It had thought them 
handsome the first day, gracious the 
second day, and had loved them the third 
day and afterward. 


Mrs. Charles Fox, the recording secre- 
tary, was introduced, and said that as the 





president was the head, and the secretary 
the right hand,. and the right hand could 
not speak, she would act accordingly. 
Mrs. George Kendrick, Jr., correspond- 
ing secretary, was greeted with prolonged 
applause. Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of Louis- 
ville, auditor, and Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
of St. Louis, treasurer, were introduced 
in a few witty words by Mra. Lowe. Miss 
Anita Muldoon, of Louisville, sang, 
‘*March On, Brave Lads, March On,” and 
was encored. Mrs. Longstreth was in- 
troduced as ‘the woman who has toiled 
so faithfully for our pleasure.”’ She re- 
sponded with a bow. Mrs. Lowe then 
adjourned the convention. An informal 
reception followed, which was so much 
enjoyed that the theatre electrician had 
to warn the women repeatedly that he 
was about to turn off the lights, before 
they could be induced to disperse, 





A bill introduced in Congress by Mr. 
Cummings provides for the employment, 
in connection with the hospital service, of 
one hundred women, graduate nurses of 
American hospital training schools. They 
must be graduates of general hospitals 
for both sexes, and will receive the same 
pay as hospital stewards, except the head 
nurses, who will receive five dollars per 
month additional. They are to wear the 
distinctive uniform of their schools, with 
the addition of the brassard worn by 
privates of the Hospital Corps. Head 
nurses are to wear a chevron similar to 
that of hospital stewards. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuaRE: Next week will be 
presented the comedy drama, ‘‘A Scrap of 
Paper,’”’ by J. Pulgrave Simpson, a success 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The situa- 
tions are amusing, the action brisk and 
ingenious. The cast is M. Prosper Coura- 
mont, J.H. Gilmour; Baron de la Gla- 
ciere, William Humphrey; M. Brise- 
mouche, Horace Lewis; Anatole, Tony 
Cummings; Baptiste, Wm. Chas. Masson; 
Francois, John J. Geary; Louise de la 
Glaciere, Frances Drake; Mlle. Suzanne 
de Russeville, Lillian Lawrence; Mlle. 
Mathilde, Mary Sanders; Mademoiselle 
Zenoibe, Lizzie Morgan; Madame Dupont, 
Rose Morison; Pauline, Marian A. Chap- 
man. At Tuesday’s matinee, as a souvenir, 
a bottle of violet water. On Monday, July 
18, Alfriend and Pitou’s drama, ‘Across: 
the Potomac.”’ 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Sightseeing. 


To let for July and August, a convenient, fur- 
nished house in sight of the sea, where one can 
watch all the vessels that come up Boston Bay, 
thirty minutes from Boston Common; good neigh- 
bors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars in 
every direction. An excellent chance for people 
from the interior to get a breath of salt air anda 
chance to see Boston, its library and art collec- 
tions, in the peace and quiet of the summer vaca- 
tion. Terms moderate to the -_ persons- 
References required. Apply to R. H. B., 65 Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 








A woman physician who has a new house de- 
lightfully located on margin of the ocean, will 
receive guests or invalids at $12 to $15 per week. 
Large rooms. Beautiful views of land and sea. 
Address Box 162, Nahant, Mass. 








Rocky Mountain 





Limite 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO, 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P.M. Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO. 


Or 


I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 2900 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
they say is ‘just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 


Gutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors. 
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